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JUSTICE 
THE first thing which attracts the 
attention of the observer in the portrait 
of this gentleman is the lines of strength 
in the face. There are evidences of 
sturdiness that make him resemble a 
veteran farmer more than a man of 
intellect. One looks in vain for evi- 
dences of physical weakness. The high 
cheek bones show superior lung power, 
the width of face at the mouth, good 
ability to assimilate food, and the large 
chin, a strong circulatory system. The 
short, thick-set neck is another evidence 
of a superb physical organization. Such 
a man might move deliberately, but it 
would always be with strength. He 
could easily manufacture vitality suffi- 
cient to sustain his mind in prolonged 
efforts without feelings of exhaustion. 
Next to the showing of strength, the 
countenance has something of the ap- 
pearance of a clerical gentleman. This 


is not wholly due to the kindly look in 


the clean-shaven face, but is borne out 
by the shape of the cranium; the head 
is high for its width, and the organs on 
the median line are large, while those of 
the side head are less marked; the selfish 
nature of a person thus constituted 
would be subordinate to higher impulses. 

Physiognomically considered the nose, 
though not of an aggressive type, indi- 
cates positiveness and courage, and the 
rounded fullness of the head above and 
back of the upper part of the ear con- 
firms the opinion that Judge Miller was 
not wanting in these qualities. The 
lines of self-control are shown in the 
rather closely drawn upper lip and cor- 
respond with the organ of Firmness, 
which seems quite prominent. While 
the lips indicate subservience of the feel- 
ings to the judgment, they do not show 
lack of geniality. With such a chin, 
the red part of the lip somewhat rounded, 
and the fullness of the head observable 
in the region of Benevolence, one would 
expect to find the individual approach- 
able and sympathetic, rather than aus- 
tere and distant. 


SAMUEL F. 


MILLER. 


The head is long from the forehead to 
the occiput, rather than broad from ear 
toear. The length from a center ona 
line with the opening of the ears for- 
ward to the eyebrows is great, and this, 
together with the width and height of 
the forehead, indicate that the intel- 
lectual organs are large, especially the 
perceptive faculties, Eventuality and 
Locality. The first of these would 
prompt the mind to a thorough knowl- 
edge of details and interest it in many 
things. The next would give memory 
of occurrences and situations. The very 
large Comparison shown at the center 
of the forehead would confer power to 
analyze and discriminate. 

It would be expected that such a man 
on the bench would take a decided in- 
terest in the facts that might be pre- 
sented by counsel on either side, and 
would be able to judge intelligently of 
their importance. In reaching his con- 
clusions, facts would always form the 
groundwork, reasons would come next, 
and his large Veneration would prompt 
to a proper respector of precedents. His 
elucidations would not be marked by 
redundant expressions, but would be 
clear and explicit, leaving no ground 
for any misunderstanding of his mean- 
ing. His most useful place would be where 
extensive knowledge and the ability to 
elucidate and explain were a necessity. 

Judge Samuel F. Miller was born in 
Kentucky, April 5, 1816. His father was 
a Pennsylvania German, his mother a 
native of North Carolina. He studied 
medicine and was graduated from the 
Transylvania University of Kentucky. 
The wear of this profession upon his 
sympathetic nature was such that he 
concluded he was not adapted to medi- 
cine, and when about thirty years of 
age he began the study of law. In 1850, 
having been admitted to the bar, he re- 
moved to Iowa and soon obtained a good 
practice. He was an emancipationist, 
and the early friend of Lincoln, Chase, 
Giddings and Thaddeus Stevens. 
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Judge Miller was the oldest judge on 
the bench, in point of service, having 
been appointed by Lincoln in 1862. The 
office he had creditably filled for twenty 
eight years was the only one he ever 
held, although at the timeof his appoint- 
ment he was the leader of the bar of his 
State. 

Until within two years Justice Miller 
was an admirably preserved man. He 
weighed over 200 pounds, and yet it is 
said of him that he walked to the Capitol 
and back, from his residence on Massa- 
chusetts avenue, every fair day with the 
quick, springy step of a boy of twenty. 
He was five feet nine inches in height. 
His face was always smoothly shaven. 
His head was very large and somewhat 
bald on top. At the time of his death 
his hair, originally dark brown, was 
slightly tinged with gray. His smile 
was said to be peculiarly kind and win- 
ning. Hehad thecredit of being a good 
story teller and the life of a company. 
Being markedly unselfish and sympa- 
thetic, he was very popular in private 
life. 

He was untiring when at work, often 
sitting at hisdesk for several hours with- 
outrising. He made a thorough study of 
his cases before putting pen to paper, 
and when he had accumulated his data, 
he was rapid in writing his opinions. 
He was identified with some of the most 
important decisions ever made by the 
Supreme Court. He first gained na- 
tional reputation in decisions of suits 
brought from the West to enforce the 
payment of bonds given by municipal 
corporations in aid of the construction 
of railroads. He led the minority of 
the court at that time in adecision deny- 
ing the legality of these bonds. His 
view has since prevailed in all the lead- 
ing courts of the country. 

Another noted decision of his was in 
the case of Lot vs. Hinton, in which he 
decided that the Constitution forbids 
each State from imposing taxes discrim- 
inating against the products of sister 
States in favor of its own. In the case 


of the Clinton Bridge, he decided in 
favor of the right of Congress to assume 
the control and regulation of all railroad 
traffic when it exceeds the bounds of a 
single State. This was the first declara- 
tion of the authority of Congress on this 
subject. 

What is accepted as the most important 
of Judge Miller’s decisions was his opin- 
ion in the slaughter- house cases, in Sep- 
tember, 1872. It required an exposition 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments of the Constitution, 
which amendments were before the 
court for the first time. The cases were 
twice argued in the court and decision 
was withheld for one year. In his opin- 
ion Judge Miller held that while these 
amendments secured liberty, suffrage 
and equality of civil and political rights 
of the African race, and placed the protec- 
tion of these rights and others belonging 
tocitizens of the United States under the 
control of Congress, the right of the States 
in regard to the control of domestic and 
internal legislation remained unim- 
paired otherwise than as above expressed. 

Justice Miller also contributed aid 
with his professional skill and knowl- 
edge toward the perfection of the Legal- 
Tender Act. In the three causes before 
the court Justice Miller upheld the 
power of the United States to make paper 
a legal tender for debts in time of war 
and in time of peace, without regard to 
the war power. 





> —- 


REAL ability is shown not in destroy- 


ing but in constructing. It does not re- 
quire much brains to be a destroying 
critic. Small calibered men may point 
out defects in the Iliad. An idiot can 
manipulate the muscles of his face and 
nose so as to manufacture a sneer ; but 
he couldn’t look intelligent did he try 
ever so hard. A tramp with his foul 
fist could destroy a masterpiece in mar- 
ble statue that would require the genius 
of a Phidias to replace. 
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MENTAL EVOLUTION. 


HERE are three marked epochs 
in the mental life of man: the 
epoch of Adolescence, the epoch of 
Puberty and the epoch of Maturity. The 
first is an epoch of credulity, the sec - 
ond of doubt, the last of faith. The child 
believes; the young man doubts; the 
old man knows. During the period of 
adolescence the mind accepts as history 
the traditions and as religion the creed 
of its parents. This is the eraof super- 
stition. On reaching puberty, one finds 
himself in an atmosphere of doubt which 
must 9e succeeded by either skepticism 
or faith ; the last, if the process of men- 
tal evolution continues,; the first, if 
from any cause it is suspended. The 
eras of which I speak are not marked 
by the growth of the body as measured 
by the calendar of time, as are the seven 
ages of man given by Shakespeare. 
These epochs of mental evolution are not 
limited to time, but to eternity. Were 
this not true, the large majority of the 
race would fail of reaching the second 
stage of development, and only a few 
of the minority get beyond the mount- 
ains of doubt which surround the valley 
of adolescence, and enter upon the rich 
heritage of philosophic faith. 

The thoughtful observer finds himself 
surrounded by middle-aged and even 
gray-haired men, who are prattling of 
toys that amused their childhood, and 
repeating creeds and catechisms taught 
them at their mother’s knee, ina way 
to prove that they have not lost their 
innocent interest in the one, or their 
childlike credence in the other. And 
others, middle-aged and old, who, while 
they laugh at the infantile credulity 
that once enthralled them, sneer at the 
sublime faith that is founded on knowl- 
edge, accessible only to those who have 
entered upon the epoch of ripening 
manhood. 

Children are naturally and rightfully 
credulous ; hence, superstitious. Young 
people are naturally and properly skep- 
tical ; middle-aged people are naturally 


and necessarily philosophically relig- 
ious. By this rule all are properly 
judged as to their growth, and the 
reader will find it easy to classify his 
acquaintances under the heads of child- 
hood, youth and mauhood. 
“Tt is mind that makes the man ; 
The want of it the fellow.” 

The approaches to manhood are mark- 
ed by the development of the mental fac- 
ulties rather than by the growth of the 
physical body. The body may, and in 
many cases does, reach maturity, and, 
expending its energies, pass through the 
various stages of its existence, and die of 
old age, while the mind makes but little 
progress in development. The body is 
nourished by physical substances, the 
mind by intellectual food. This genera] 
statement will meet with acceptance. 
But when I assert that simple facts sus- 
tained by fable constitute the proper 
mental diet of childhood, scientific facts 
and logical deductions, the natural men- 
tal pabulum of youth and early man- 
hood, and philosophic ideas the proper 
food for the reflective stage of middle- 
life, objections will be presented to my 
first and last propositions by the ag- 
nostic and the scientific skeptic, for both 
of these are materialists, and all classes 
of materialists sneer alike at the mythol- 
ogy of childhood and the philosophy of 
manhood. They have developed out of 
mental adolescence, but for the time they 
are in a state of suspended mental 
evolution. 

Awitty writer has said ‘‘ All men are 
idiots at birth, fools at twenty, and philo- 
sophers, if ever, at forty.” He should 
have said ‘‘scientists, if ever, at forty, 
and philosophers, if ever, at sixty.” 

My statements are both scientific and 
philosophical. They are sustained by 
phenomenal facts, logical deductions 
and metaphysical reasoning. The newly- 
born infant possesses the full comple- 
ment of mental organs, but it presents 
no proof of mental action. Very soon 
the organs of observation show signs 
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of dawning activity ; the child notices 
things brought within the range of its 
vision ; but it only sees things, it does 
not reason about them, or even remem- 
ber them. It sees only one thing ata 
time; the faculty of individuality is 
evidently the first to act. Then in regular 
order the other faculties of observation 
become aroused as the cerebral organs 
corresponding to them increase in size 
and strength. The child sees first the 
thing, then the thing takes shape 
or form, and then size, color, place, 
etc., etc. The organs of weight (con- 
trol of motion), locality, number and 
speech one after another awake to 
action. 

The law of mental development now 
begins its work on the faculties whose 
organs lie immediately above those of 
observation, and the child has at first 
faint, and afterward more distinct, 
memory of things it has seen. After 


a while observation and memory be- 
come strong and active. Children want 


to see new things, and delight in telling 
others of what they have seen. The 
child next manifests interest in events. 
The historical faculty is aroused; it listens 
with absorbing iuterest to stories and 
believes tiem to be true record of events. 
Fortunate would it be for the race if. 
children were never told anything which 
is not true; nor allowed tosee any books 
of fiction till their reasoning faculties 
were sufficiently developed to enable 
them to apprehend the truth that lies 
hidden in allegories and fables. Boys 
and girls would read history with inter- 
est and profit if books of romance were 
kept from them. The historical faculties 
demand food, and solid, healthful food, 
not stimulating condiments, should be 
furnished. Sunday-school novels and 
children’s story papers divert the mind 
of children from instructive books and 
pervert their mental appetites, so that 
they have no taste for history, science 
or philosophy. The result is that men- 
tal dyspepsia is rapidly on the increase 
among the more civilized people, and 


healthy, vigorous thought and practical 
common sense dying out. 

As the youth approaches physical ma- 
turity the reasoning faculties become 
active, and if the organs of comparison 
and causality are large and healthy these 
faculties will assert themselves so vigor- 
ously as to dominate, as they should, 
the faculties whose organs lie below 
them—the faculties of observation, mem- 
ory, etc. The young man is now de- 
veloping into the epoch of his career 
in which, if ever, he is to be a scientist. 
The reasoning faculties demand the 
rigbt to sit in judgment on all facts 
which have been or may be presented to 
the intellect to decide on their truth or 
falsity, and if true, on their value and 
relations. Memory protests against this 
assumption, and caution and veneration 
form an alliance with it for the protec- 
tion of its store of facts, legends, myths, 
and fables, which have been received 
without question as to their truth, and 
many of which are regarded as sacred 
by association or venerable through 
age. 

If reason triumphs, the young man 
comes a practical or a theoretical scien- 
tist. If reason is vanquished, he remains 
an ignoramus. His mental develop- 
ment is practically suspended, and he 
passes through the stages of physical 
existence and dies at last a gray-haired 
child. He may have been a successful 
business man, or politician, or a distin- 
guished defender of childish faiths and 
illogical beliefs; or he may have achieved 
fame and wealth as an orthodox quack 
doctor, or a heterodox patent medicine 
vender, for the higher faculties of man 
are not necessary to success in such 
relations as bring success in these lines 
of activity. Success in the popular 
sense is more often achieved by those 
who stultify and starve their higher 
faculties than by those who give those 
faculties their fullest range of activity. 
Popular success is measured by reputa- 
tion; true success by character. 

T. A. BLAND. 
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STUDIES IN 


PHYSIOGNOMY FROM LAVATER, ETC. 


THE EYEBROWS AND THE EYES. 


HE eyebrow seems a defining bor- 
der line between the higher dome 

of the head above it and the lower 
bounds of the face beneath. There is a 
sympathetic symmetry between the lines 
and arches of the eyebrows above and 


aveusrs gsc CEN 
the lines and curves of the face below. 
The rising or drooping curves of the 
smiling or sorrowing mouth are retraced 
in the rising or drooping arches of the 
eyebrows above. This mysterious sym- 
pathy of features is seen most in those 
wonderful faces touched with thedivin- 
ity of goodness, or crowned well the no- 
bility of genius. We see it clearly in 
the faces of Tasso, Baptista, Boileau, 
Bach, Bartholdi, Beethoven, Handel, 


Mozart,Von Weber and Thalberg, and ™**¥47=>, CREDULOUS. 


in all these the eyebrows are a most strik- 
ing characteristic. In the faceof Wash- 


strong, 


ington Irving we see great harmony of 
proportion. In the ‘‘full, long arch- 
ing eyebrows, lowering down closely 
over the eyes” of Charles Darwin, we 
see great desire and strength and power 
of observation, as if, intense thought 
were walled in, and the great 
world, with the exception of 
the one thing considered, shut 
out. jIn the faces of our 
friends we find no lines are 
more distinctive, none more 
deeply impressed upon our 
memories, none more express- 
ive of mirth, vexation or 
sadness than the eyebrows. 

There are many forms of 
eyebrows, of which Lavater 
gives these twelve, and all 
may accompany understand- 
ing ; may, though 10can with 
difficulty, 11 less difficultly, 
9 more, 6 very difficultly, 4 
most. 1, 2 and 3, on the con- 

4 trary, scarcely can accompany 

» folly; 12 is the form of un- 
derstanding such as can 
scarcely be deceived. 

**A clear, thick-roofed over- 
shadowing eyebrow, with ne 
wild, luxuriant bushiness, 
says Lavater, is acertain proof 
of profound wisdom, true 
perception, and a manly, 

mature understanding. Horizontal eye- 
brows, rich and clear, always denote 
understanding, coldness of heart and 


LOW, PRACTICAL. 


capacity for framing plans. 
interrupted 


Angular, 
eyebrows ever 
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denote spirit and productive activity. 
Wild eyebrows are never found with a 


mild, pliable character. 


ter. Those who think profoundly and 
those equally firm and prudent in their 
conduct, never have high and weak 


3 
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LAVATER'S TYPES OF EYEBROWS. 


Eyebrows waving above the eyes, 
short, thick, interrupted, not long or 
broad, for the most part denote capa- 


eyebrows ; they are signsof debility and 
apathy. White eyebrows are demonstra- 
tive of weakness in the same degree 


CHARLES DARWIN. 
cious memory, and are found with in- 
genious, flexile and good characters. The 
nearer the eyebrows are to the eyes, the 
more earnest, deep and firm the charac- 


that the dark brown are of firmness. 
The ancients ascribed cunning to those 
whose eyebrows meet across the nose, 
but Lavater discovers them on the most 
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worthy and open countenances. Thick, 
black, strong eyebrows declining down- 
ward, appearing to lie closely upon the 
eye, shading deep, large eyes, accompa- 
nied by a sharp indented wrinkle in the 
cheek, which on the slightest motion 
manifests contempt, derision and dis- 
dain, shows a revengeful, brutal and 


selfish character. These eyebrows have 
above them usually a conspicuously 
bony forehead. 

EYES. 

Beautiful or noble as the eyebrow 
may be, it is only an archway over a ra- 
diant temple of beauty. Nowhere in the 
universe is found in so small a space so 


infinite a variety of power, beauty and 
expression as in the human eye. A 
clear, bright eye ennobles and illumines 
the plainest face. It receives the best 
and brightest of all the world without, 
and gives forth all the b: ,bright- 
est, dearest of the world within. 
Heart, soul, intellect, love, hope, 
faith, all thoughts noble and sub- 


lime, beam forth through this glance of 
the human eye. How have we all seen 
one man’s eloquent eye draw to itself the 
eyes and hearts of a great, silent, spell- 
bound crowd. The eye rules and reigns. 
It cheers and charms, comforts and ca- 
resses, and crowns the life it looks upon 
with beauty and blessing. How we 
prize its loving greeting, its glad good- 
morning, its peaceful good-night! How 
we grieve over its silent farewell ! 
Each great soul has its own peculiar 
look of the eye; none other can imitate 
or possess it. It is as much its own as 
the violet’s perfume is its own; no rose 
or lily can borrow it. We can not 
explain how the violet hidden in the 
darkest corner of the darkest room can 
breathe forth such matchless sweetness ; 
nor how the soul within can flash forth 
such glowing tenderness. The face 


REFLECTIVE AND KIND. 


without the open, beaming eye would 
be like a sky without the sun, like the 
green without the flowers, like a bird 
without the song. The beauty of the 
eye depends not solely upon its size or 
color, but upon its harmony with the 
other features. 

Blue eyes in general, says Lavater, 
signify effeminacy and weakness; though 
many eminent men have blue eyes, yet 
strength and manhood more particularly 
belong to the brown. Very large, ex- 
tremely clear blue eyes denote a ready 
and great capacity, and extreme sensi- 
bility. 

Small, black, sparkling eyes under 
strong black eyebrows, deep sunken, 
denote cunning penetration, and: artifi- 
cial simulation. Men found with eyes 
inclining to green, have ardor, spirit 
and courage. People of phlegmatic 
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habit have clear blue eyes which never 
belong to those inclined to melancholy, 
and rarely to the choleric. Benevolence, 
tenderness, timidity are exhibited by the 
perfectly semi-circular arch formed by 
the under part of the uppereyelid. Per- 
sons of acute and solid understand- 
ing have a generous and open eye, 
composing a long and acute angle 
with the nose. An eyelid forming a 
horizontal line over the pupil is an indi- 
cation of a subtle, able and penetrating 
mind. Eyes showing the whole of the 
pupil, and white below and above it, are 
found in_ restless, half-simple persons, 
never with sound understanding.” 
Artists tell us that on most faces one 
eye stands a little above or below the 
straight line; thata slight difference of 
elevation is found in almost all men 
distinguished by great intellect or genius. 
A very large eye, like the eye of ani- 
mals, gives us an idea of brutal but not 
intellectual strength. In ‘‘ birds of prey 


the eyeis larger than the whole brains; 


in most of the larger mammalia it ex- 
ceeds by far the proportion of the 
human eye.” Long, well-opened eyes, 
with a great abundance of white and a 
small, dark pupil in the center the paint- 
ers of the early days gave to all their 
saints and angels, and such eyes still 
convey to us an impression of great 
delicacy and purity. To-day seven- 
eighths of the world’s inhabitants have 
dark eyes. 

The eyes of mankind are composed of 
various shades of color ; the most com- 
mon are gray, mixed with white, gray 


tinged with blue and shades of green, 
orange and yellow. According to 
Buffon, says Larretes, the orange and 
blue are most predominant, and those 
colors often meet in the same eye ; those 
generally supposed to be black are not 
really so, and may be found on atten- 
tive examination and with a proper dis- 
position of the light to consist of yellow, 
adeep orange or brown, which being 
violently opposed to the clear white of 
the ball, assumes a darkness mistaken 
for black. Shades of yellow, orange, 
blue and green are visible in the same 
eye, and when a blue, even of the lightest 
tint appears, it is invariably the pre- 
dominant color, and may be found in 
rays dispersed throughout theiris. The 
orange is differently disposed; at a 
trifling distance from the pupil, is in 
flakes and round, but the blue so far 
overpowers it that the eye appears to 
be wholly that color. The fire and 
vivacity of the eye are never so power- 
ful in those of the lighter tints. In the 
dark ones we look for the emotions of the 
soul ; quiet and miidness and a certain 
archness are the characteristics of the 
blue. 

Some eyes are remarkable for the 
absence of color, the iris is faintly 
shaded with blue or gray—the tints of 
orange so light they are hardly observ- 
able ; the black of the pupil appears too 
conspicuous, and that is alone visible at 
a little distance, and the person has a 
ghastly and spiritless appearance. The 
iris in some very uncommon eyes is said 
to be almost green. L. M. MILLARD. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 38. 
THE REV. JOHN LOUGHLIN, D.D., 
Bishop of Brooklyn. 


N affair of much interest in church 
circles was the late celebration, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of Bishop Loughlin’s 
semi-centennial of work as a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This oc- 
casion drew a large assembly, not only 
of Brooklyn people, but also of repre- 


sentatives of the Roman Catholic Church 
whose spheres of activity lie in other 
parts of the country. 

When Bishop Loughlin began his 
work in Brooklyn thirty-seven years ago 
that city did not number a quarter of its 
present population, and the number of 
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churches there belonging to his denomi- 
nation was but thirteen. A man of 
vigorous physical constitution, of much 
more than average executive capacity, 
and thoroughly in earnest, he put him- 
self at once into the work of building 
up into a more effective form the Roman 
Catholic churches of Long Island. Their 


shows a man of unusual temperamental 
harmony for one of seventy-four years. 
His must be a very compact and closely 
articulated constitution, nothing loose 
or flabby entering into its substance, 
The physical basis of his mind being so 
strong and enduring, he has been able to 
sustain an amount of work much be- 


REV. JOHN LOUGHLIN, D. D. 


rapid growth and the numerous addi- 
tions to their number, and the many in- 
stitutions connected with them of a 
charitable, social and educational char- 
acter, attest the energy of this faithful 
servant. 

The portrait, which is said to be a good 
representation of the Bishop’s features, 


yond the average of his ecclesiastical as- 
sociates and keep in good condition. 
The fullness of the face, the clearly cut 
features, the firm poise of the head, 
the sharply alert expression, all intimate 
a mind still capable of doing and wear- 
ing for an indefinite time. There is no 
suggestion of weariness or feebleness 
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in that face; it carries a signal that the 
well-equipped frigate on occasion may 
display in distant waters, ‘‘ Ready for 
action.” The intellect intimates powers 
ef perception, criticism and practical 
talent; capacity for organizing and ap- 
plying measures of utility. He has the 
ability not too often found in the minis- 


keep so close 'anSeye to the results of 
effort, and who would accomplish as 
much as the Bishop of Brooklyn with a 
given amount of means. 

According to one of our religious ex- 
changes, the Rev. Dr. John Loughlin 
was born in Ireland in December, 1816 ; 
the exact place does not appear to be 


CATHARINE BOOTH. 


ter of religion to employ his resources 
with nice economical] judgment. Under 
his administration there has been com- 
paratively little waste orloss. Prodigality 
and extravagance are among the sins 
that come in for a share of his sharpest 
reprobation. There are few men among 
the clergy of any denomination who 


known, but some claim that it was the 
parish Clanduff, County Down. His 
father was a Tarmer, who emigrated to 
America when John was about twelve, 
and settled in Albany, N. Y. Showing 
a preference early for the church minis- 
try, the boy was educated in that behalf 
at Albany and in a Canadian boarding- 
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school, and later at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmittsburg, Md. 

After finishing his seminary course he 
was ordained a priest at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, in 1840; then 
returned to Emmittsburg, where he 
taught for a while. In 1848 Bishop 
Hughes appointed him pastor at St. 
Patrick’s, New York, and the next year 
made him Vicar-General. 

When the first Plenary Council of 
Baltimore was called in 1852, he accom- 
panied Bishop Hughes to the gathering. 
One of the outcomes of the Council was 
the suggestion to the Pope that several 
new dioceses should be formed, and the 
choice of the assembled bishops fell on 
Vicar-General Loughlin as the best 
fitted candidate for the proposed diocese 
of Brooklyn. 

Later Dr. Loughlin was consecrated 
Bishop in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on October 30, 1853, and entered 
upon the work that had been laid out 
for him, and in the prosecution of which, 


during the time that has elapsed since 
then, he has accomplished such large re- 
sults. 


CATHARINE BOOTH, 
The ‘* Mother” of the Salvation Army. 


Y HEN Mrs. Booth, the ‘‘ mother” 

of the Salvation Army, as she 

was popularly called, was in the United 
States, she won the esteem of all who 
met her, and her death, announced in 
the beginning of October last, drew from 
thousands of Christian people, irrespec- 
tive of sectarian connections, earnest 
expressions of regret. She was what 
the portrait well indicates, an earnest,de- 
voted worker in the great field of phi- 
lanthropy that the Salvation Army occu- 
pies. The importance of her relation to 
the peculiar work of that great associa- 
tion of religious and moral reformers 
was demonstrated in a most striking 
manner during the time her lifeless 
body lay in Congress Hall, London, and 
at the funeral. A constant stream of 
visitors for four days passed slowly by 


the open casket, each eager for a mo- 
mentary glance at the peaceful face. 
Not many years ago a plain, quiet 
woman, the wife of a Methodist preacher, 
moving in a very narrow circle—what 
had she done to acquire a popularity so 
extraordinary ? 


A writer answers the question thus: 


‘** She had simply helped her husband in 
an organized effort to preach the Gospel to 
the poor. They who are disposed to sneer 
at religion must wonder at that scene. The 
reverence and love for Mrs. Booth which 
the people who thronged to see that dead 
face indicated was not the result of gifts, 
for philanthropy was only incidental to her 
work; all their emotions—they were deep 
and sincere—sprang from the thought that 
this woman had taken part in the work to 
which they owed the salvation of their 
bodies and souls. 

‘* How much Mrs. Booth did to help her 
husband in planning and executing the 
movement which has grown to such enor- 
mous proportions, was not generally known 
until after her death. That she was always 
at his side, shaping and directing operations 
is now declared, and more than one person 
familiar with the history of the movement 
has said that but for her the Salvation Army 
could not have become what it is to-day. A 
prominent journalist remarks: ‘To her ex- 
treme shrinking from publicity was added 
her physical weakness. It seems almost in- 
credible to read what she accomplished 
with such a constitution. To rear eight 
children is in itself the work of a lifetime, 
but she combined with this an infinite 
amount of labor and private counseling, of 
which few have anidea. Frequently after 
a@ great public meeting she would spend 
hours laboring with penitents, and then go 
home to writhe in agony from spasms of the 
heart. 

Always active, but never giving way, 
faint but persevering, she was a brilliant ex- 
ample of faith that laughs at impossibilities, 
and says It shall be done. There was an in- 
tense humanity about Mrs. Booth. She 
could smite and spare not the sinner. But 
when once he showed signs of turning from 
his evil ways, no one could be more com- 
passionate or tenderly kind.’” 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAI, HEAD. 


SHAPES OF HEADS, NO. 3. 
E now call attention to another 
type of heads—that in which 
the organs of aspiration, located about 
the crown of the head, are strong or 
weak. 


Fie. 1. 

In taking a profile view of heads, it 
will be seen that some rise very high at 
the crown, and that some, on the con- 


Se._F-EsTeEM, LARGE 


trary, are low. The distance from the 
opening of the ear to the crown is, in 
some cases, an inch or an inch and a 
half more than it is in other heads of 
the same general size. 

The organ in the center of the crown, 
or rather, on each side of the center line 
of the head—theorgans all being double, 
and those that are located along the 
middle line of the head really being two 
organs lying side by side—the organ in 
question is Self-Esteem, which gives the 
feeling of personal tharacter and conse- 
quence—a desire to be master of one’s 
own nature and fortune. A man pos- 
sessing such a sentiment is a leader—not 
that he knows more than others, but 
whatever he does know he is willing to 
put forth, and to impress it upon other 
people’s consideration. 

A proper development of this senti- 
ment gives a trait of character that enno- 
bles the individual. It commands re- 


Fie. 2. SeLtr-EsTE&em, SMALL. 
spect, and inspires confidence every- 
where. Those that have the spirit of 
self-trust are likely to be trusted ; those 
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that think they are able to achieve are 
placed in the front rank, and much is 
expected from them. When a task that 
is difficult is to be undertaken in civil 
life, or in military, those that have con- 
fidence in themselves and feel that they 
are able to achieve the desired result, 
are the ones that are trusted and put 
forward. If aman doubts his own abil- 
ity, it is generally left to chance or to 
time to develop his capacity. But those 
that are born with a strong development 
of Self-Esteem have a feeling that they 
can do anything that man can do; and 
they assume the position and endeavor 
to fill it. 1t has been a custom of mankind 
to praise modesty, and ignore and try to 
lessen independence of feeling. If the 


world understood the nature of Self- 
Esteem, there would not be such a ten- 
dency to curb and restrain that feeling 
in its early manifestations. 

When the great Von Moltke was a 
boy twelve years old, we are informed 


that he was chosen by his associates on 
one occasion to lead one party of boys 
against another party in mimic warfare. 
Von Moltke had the leadership of the 
weaker party, but he led them bravely; 
and when he was compelled to retreat, 
he did it in good order toward a little 
lake, on the approach to which he gave 
orders to his followers to cross a plank 
that he had previously laid, and which 
led to a little island in the lake. When 
he got his command over, he hauled in 
the plank. Thus, by his strategy, he 
avoided defeat, as, by mere strength, he 
could not have won a victory. 

He has been winning victories since, 
and now, in his ninetieth year, the world 
honors bim as no other military man 
living could be honored. 

Where Self-Esteem is wanting, the 
person undervalues his own capacities. 
Other men may believe he has power 
and talent, and may urge him to take 
and hold a place of trust and responsi- 
bility, but, if he accepts, he goes about 
it with misgivings, expecting to be de- 
feated or fail. 


The difference between two such per- 
sons as we have supposed is about equal 
to that of two apprentice boys, whom we 
later happened to know. When they 
had fulfilled their indentures, they pro- 
posed to go into partnership for the con- 
duct of business. Finally, one of them, 
doubting his capacity to take such re- 
sponsibility, told his friend that if he 
would start the business, he, the doubt- 
ful one, would work for him and do the 
nice work. Arid when we knew them, 
one of them had been for twenty-eight 
years in the shop, and the other had 
been behind the screen for the same pe- 
riod of time making fine boots for the 
best customers. One had large Self- 
Esteem ; the other small. Yet the man 
without Self-Esteem had the best intel- 
lect; but he lacked push and pride; he 
was satisfied just to get a living and run 
no risk. The other pushed ahead, em- 
ployed fifty men, and got rich. 

Our great surgeons generally have 
large Self-Esteem ; our great engineers 
and contractors are largely endowed 
with that feeling: the crown of the head 
is highly and strongly developed. Our 
leaders in statesmanship are men that 
believe in themselves; our leaders in 
large enterprises in business, such as 
railroading, navigation, commerce, have 
ample Self-Esteem. They believe them- 
selves to be leaders, and dare undertake 
to do, with very little money, that which 
a diffident man with twenty times the 
capital would not venture upon. 

Another faculty which lies alongside 
of Self-Esteem and helps to make up 
the height, the fullness of the crown of 
the head, is called Approbativeness. The 
nature of the faculty is to give sensitive 
regard for public sentiment. It makes 
one anxious to secure the praise of his 
cotemporaries. Its excess tends to pro- 
duce vanity, craving for praise and flat- 
tery. Men with it large are very apt to 
praise themselves, and many people 
erroneously suppose that a person has 
large Self-Esteem because he shows his 
talents and endowments and possessions, 
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calls attention to his achievements, and 
is anxious to be elected to places and 
positions of honor and respectability. 

When the faculty of Approbativeness 
is united in its action with the higher 
feelings, its ambitions are elevated and 
honorable; when combined with the 
lower feelings, it seeks reputation in the 
lower line of achievement. One boy is 
ambitious to get the best lessons, stand 
highest in his class; another boy wishes 
to be the best runner, the best wrestler, 
the best jumper, or the best fighter. 
Ambition does not lift him, but rather 
leads him to a low line of effort; never- 
theless, it seeks praise and applause; it 
seeks to win victory and stand at the 
head somewhere. 

Its a extends through the ranks 
of society; the general who is victorious 
is elated by the applause of his country- 
men; the artist who attracts attention 
and wins admiration and fame rejoices 
through this faculty. Persons on the 
stage are generally well endowed with 
it. Itis an inspiration to effort and to 
success, and persons that hang on pub- 
lic opinion crave applause as a gratifica- 
tion not only, but they use it as a means 
of future success. 

These feelings, especially Self-Esteem, 
ought to be cultivated. Young people 
should be taught to aspire to rank and 
standing and power and influence; and 
a habit of self-reliance should be a mat- 
ter of assiduous training and culture. 
There is not enough of the spirit of 
honor; men permit themselves to do 
mean things, and are not ashamed of 
them from the lack of these elements 
of honor and aspiration. 

Honor should be to man or woman as 
the apple of the eye. Faithful perform- 
ance of expected duty should be an in- 
spiration, and then every rank in life 
could have the sense of honor and ex- 
emplify it, and thereby honor God and 
command the respect of men. 

Those that lack these feelings are 
ignoble—are willing to take a low place 
and do mean things in order to secure 
success and prosperity. A man that has 
ambition and dignity, if he were offered 
success at the expense of honor would 
be led to say, ‘‘Is thy servant a do 
that he should do this thing?” Thoug 
we often hear tirades against pride and 
vanity, which are, as we may say, nick- 
names for self-respect and desire for 
reputation, the world would be depre- 
ciated fifty per cent. in its tone of effort 
and in its aspiration, if the organs that 


we have been discussing could be hin- 
dered in their normal activity. It is 
only the abuse of Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness that people are cehg ew 
against; the normal use of these facul- 
ties ennoble men and women: hence, 
their activity should not be discou 
but cherished, and therefore developed. 
We praise a noble and self sacrificing 
, as, for instance, when a man 
presses through the crowd, rushes into 
a burning building and brings out the 
injured victims; and when a man goes 
to the rescue of the drowning; and when 
an engineer on arailway train performs 
some feat of masterly daring—takes his 
life in his hand. in order to save others, 
and succeeds or perishes in the attempt, 
we delight to honor them with enduring 
memorials. We forget to ascertain that 
Self-Esteem, which gives the feeling of 
personal capability, was a prime element 
of the daring and of the success. 
Interpreted properly, Self-Esteem 
says: I can do what ought to be done, 
and can be done. It does not say, 
‘*Send by whom Thou wilt, Lord, but 
send Thou not by me.” It does not hes- 
itate where manly duty begins, where, 
it may be, self-sacrifice is required. 
20: 
ADDRESS BY U. G. HURLEY, OF IOWA. 
A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY, CLASS OF 1890. 
Mr. President, Members of Faculty, 
and Fellow Students. 


Leaving behind us the pleasant asso- 
ciations of home and friends, we have 
gathered from near and far, from almost 
every part of the continent; we have 
gravitated to this, the metropolis of the 
New World. 


Inspired with the love of knowledge, 
in the pursuit of which lives have been 
lost and fortunes spent, we have come 
together to add to our store of informa- 


tion. ‘Knowledge is power” and 
learning has - multiplied since Mother 
Eve tasted the forbidden fruit in the 
Garden of Eden till the present time. 
And to-day we can only in on a 
single course of the elaborate dinner of 
knowledge set before us in one short 
lifetime, while we see left enough to feed 
millions for ages to come. As such is 
the case, will we take only thin soup or 
something more satisfying ? 

Men choose differently. We will at- 
tempt to take the advice of Solomon, 
and “‘ with all our getting, get wisdom,” 
as to what is the best choice. 
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Some study the stars, the rocks, plants 
or animals that inhabit the earth, and I 
have read of a German scientist who 
spent = years in the study of the 
structure of a single species of worm. 
Others study art. If you are a lover of 
art, come with me to Rome, and thereon 
the time-stained walls of an antiquated 
church hangs a canvas, painted by an 
artist whose ashes have been moldering 
in the grave for centuries. 

Every year thousands of men and 
women from all parts of Christendom 
make a pilgrimage to that shrine of art, 
and as the monk draws aside the costly 
covering that protects it, reverentially 
speaks the artist's name, and says: ‘‘ That 
was his masterpiece.” 

The artist himself was a work of art. 
Man is the crowning work of the Divine 
Artist, the Creator’s master-piece. 

A gold watch with its engraved or pol- 
ished case, pleases the eye, but it is only 
when it is opened, exposing to view its 
delicate wheels and machinery, that we 
appreciate its completeness. 

man, though beautiful in form 
and in the ‘‘ human face divine,” excites 
new wonder when you go within the 
outer temple and study the tissues, or- 


gans and apparatuses and their various 
processes. 

This is a part of our study, but we 
stop not here, though we exclaim, 


**Man 
made.” 

We go to the brain, the temple of the 
mind, and study there the master of the 
man, from which comes every flash of 
genius, every scintillation of wit, every 
sentiment of love or hatred, hope or 
fear, of that most intricate and subtle 
entity, the human mind. 

Our subject has no equal in earth or 
air or sky, nor in the secret chambers of 
the vasty deep. 

Let us stand before the world with a 
full appreciation of the dignity of our 
subject. Let us teach the improvability 
of man and be Jivifg examples of it in 
our lives; clear ourselves from the deep 
ruts of the old way of vice and degrada- 
tion, of talents misapplied and energies 
prostituted to mean purposes, and live 
up to the highest standard of manhood 
and womanhood. 

With our course at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, our work is but 
begun. We must feed on the fertile 
fields of experience, put in our spare 
moments in the prosecution of the study 
of man, not forgetting physiology and 


is fearfully and wonderfully 


hygiene, the physical states of man, and 
the laws of health. 

We should know and teach what the 
phosiate should know and too often 

eeps to himself. We should be able to 
see predispositions of particular persons 
to certain diseases and suggest the proper 
measures for prevention, and so obviate 
the necessity of a cure. In fact, we 
should be anthropologists in the widest 
and best sense of the term. 

Our aim should be the improvement 
of mankind. Our science opens the 
well-springs of human enjoyment by 
showing the nature of happiness and 
success and how to attain them. 

By the aid of this science we can take 
away the colored glasses by which we 
look at our own characters and the char- 
acters of others, and thus have the power 
that Burns craved when he wrote: 


‘* O wad some power thefgiftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


Phrenology shows the genius or frailty 
in every case on which it passes judg- 
ment and measures each in proportion 
to his natural endowments. 

It points out the weak places and 
shows how they may be strengthened; 
it shows excesses and how they may be 
restrained. 

It uncovers hidden talents and gives 
direction as to their employment. In 
short, it teaches how to make the most 
of one’s self, rise in the world and make 
life grand, enjoyable, useful and suc- 
cessful ; it comes with assurances to the 
troubled and doubting parent; shows 
how to train the turbulent and guide 
their energies in right directions; it dis- 
proves the adage: ‘* th loves a shining 
mark,” and by its advice saves the preco- 
cious from a narrow home beneath a 
marble monument, with the inscription: 
‘““Whom the gods love, die young” to 
live lives of usefulness and success, and 
erect their own monuments in the affec- 
tions of the people and at last go to their 
rest full of years and good works. 

It puts youth in the right pursuit, dis- 
covers talents and the channels in which 
they should be employed, and brings 
forth to the world hidden genius. 

To the voyagers on the rough and 
troubled ocean of single life, tired of the 
excitement of their journey, and longing 
for pleasant companionship, it is the 
chart and compass that will guide them 
into the harbor of conjugal felicity. 
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THE BEGGARS OF A GREAT CITY. 


HE idea very generally prevails, 
especially in the country, that 

there must be a great amount of poverty 
in large cities, and that New York, being 
the largest city in the United States, 
must have more poor people than any 
other place in the Union. If anything 
is needed to confirm this opinion, it is 
supplied by occasional newspaper 
articles which picture in words calling 


for unbounded sympathy the poverty 
and suffering of some unfortunate. The 
stranger visiting New York several years 
ago would be confronted on many a 
corner by some poor decrepit old wo- 
man squatted on the sidewalk, playing 
a smal] hand-organ, or by a person 
bearing the semblance of a man with a 
large sign on his breast saying : *‘ Please 
have pity ona poor man who lost his 


sight from a sickness and has three 
small children to support,”.or ‘“‘I am 
paralyzed twelve years. Please helpme 
support my family.” Year in and year 
out the man with the three small chil- 
dren—and there were several of him— 
stood on some favorite corner; the chil- 
dren were always the same in number 
and never increased in size. The man 
who was ‘‘ paralyzed” was indeed fre- 











quently found in that condition, but al- 
ways with drink. 

Persons who gave but a superficial 
thought to the subject formed their 
opinions of the poor from seeing these 
creatures on the streets, from the beg- 
gars that appeared at their doors, and 
from newspaper articles, often instigated 
by persons who used the press as a means 
of preying on the public. Others were 
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inclined to criticise the city for not pro- 
viding places for its unfortunate, not 
being aware that most of the beggars 
were impostors who would refuse to 
work, and who would not submit to the 
regulations of well conducted institu- 
tions, choosing rather the excitement of 
life on the streets with the opportunity 
to get whiskey and to pamper their 
passions. 


The number of beggars was very 


large, and people with tender hearts 
looked on with pity at what they deemed 
the outgrowth of nineteenth century 
life and the aggregation of enormous 
wealth by thefew. Some gaveliberally 
o these creatures whenever opportunity 
offered, with the sincere desire to do 
them good ; others gave their pittances 
to get rid of the beggars and their im- 
portunities. Societies and churches emu- 
lated one another in the work of aiding 
the poor, feeling happy if they had large 
numbers of applications, and could show 
atthe end of the year that they had 
aided many persons at small cost, un- 
mindful of the fact that the average 
amount given each applicant, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five or fifty cents, would 
be practically no help to him. Soup- 
houses and coffee-houses were estab- 
lished where the poor could get a cup of 
coffee or plate of soup, and tickets were 
sold to the benevolently inclined at 
twenty-five tickets for twenty-five cents. 
These tickets were given to beggars 
when they askedfor alms. The eating- 
houses did a thriving business, and that 
free meals and free lodgings were ap- 
preciated by the pretended poor, and 
that they informed one another of such 
kindly disposed persons was often shown 
by the appearance of several in succes- 
sion at a house where tickets were given 
away. 

But the number of beggars increased. 
How could it be otherwise when no dis- 
crimination was made between those 
who would not work, those who could 
not work, and those who would if they 
could? Individuals were generous, 


churches were anxious to do good, the 
public authorities were disposed to aid 
all who were reported as deserving. 
Trades unions assisted members out of 
work, and benevolent associations sought 
for those who needed care and atten- 
tion. Under these old systems many 
impostors lived in luxury, and the poor 
often suffered for the necessaries of life. 
Men were paid for begging ; they were 
persistent, because they got good returns 
for their efforts; some of them were 
members of several churches ; in other 
instances different members of a family 
were members of different churches and 
got aid from them all; the crippled and 
maimed increased ; if having a deformed 
child helped to secure money from 
others, it was easy to find one or have 
one made acrippletoorder. Such a loose 
system made it possible fc r much wrong 
to be perpetrated ; often the city coal 
failed to reach the needy, and if did, it 
operated to make them dependent in- 
stead of self-supporting. Impostors be- 
came founders of relief societies or 
charitable associations, and while pre- 
tending to collect money forthe poor, 
pocketed it themselves. A woman soli- 
cited money for a pretended hospital, 
and even worked the drug stores for 
medicines for those she represented as 
in her charge ; these she disposed of in 
Brooklyn in lots that brought her from 
forty to fifty dollars at atime. Even 
Sisters of Charity were personated (and 
this was a very successful role); failing 
to get money, they would take any- 
thing—a hat, a pair of trousers, a pair of 
shoes—representing that unless they 
came back with a liberal collection, they 
would be most severely reprimanded by 
the Sister Superior. The superfluities 
thus gained were easily disposed of at 
the pawnbrokers. 

But it was only occasionally that much 
originality was shown by this class in 
their appeals to the public. A peculiar- 
ity of the business was that many had 
practically the same story to tell. Thus, 
when it seemed to have good effect, 
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many @ woman would beg for money to 
help bury a dead child. If there was a 
semblance of originality about any of 
the appeals, persons familiar with beg- 
gar life would generally recognize an 
old story revamped and know what 
was coming before the applicant was 
through. It is not ulways true, but in 
very many cases bluntness of intellect 
accompanies bluntness of conscience, 
and almost always there will be some- 
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thing in a story that will betray its 
lack of genuineness. Take the respect- 
ably dressed man who has lost his over- 
coat, and who represents that all the 
money he had was in its pockets. Itso 
happens that few persons are so foolish 
as to carry money in their overcoat 
pockets, so the story has an element of 
improbability at its very commence- 
ment. Again, take the beggar who is 
the father of ‘‘ twelve children.” A 
second’s thought would seem to be 


enough to convince any person that 
some of those children would be old 
enough to make their own living and 
help take care of the old folks ; but the 
generously disposed would see only occa- 
sion for pity, when, if the story were 
really true, and the children only equal 
to the average, the beggar might be 
congratulated on having that number. 
Such in brief is a picture of beggar 
life as it was in New York city twelve or 


fifteen years ago. The visitor to the city 
to-day will seldom see a beggar on the 
streets. If there is one, he keeps a sharp 
lookout for officers of the law, and does 
not attempt to have a permanent stand. 
He will walk the streets as if he had 
business and step occasionally into a 
store to ask for alms, or he will have 
a few lead-pencils or trinkets which he 
makes a pretense of selling. On an ele 
vated train he will have a cardboard on 
his head displaying the word ‘‘ Blind” 
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in big letters, and, after preying on the 
sympathy of the travelers, he will put 
the ‘‘ Blind” in his pocket, don his cap, 
step off the train, and go down to the 
street with as clear seeing eyes as the 
next man. At dusk, when they stand 
less chance of being noticed, some will 
go out on the streets, and often half a 
dozen of them will call at a store in the 
course of an evening. A man will want 
money to help get a night’s lodging ; 
a woman will solicit alms to aid her in 
procuring delicacies for a sick child or 
friend ; a man or woman will be just 
out of the hospital and need a few cents 
to buy something to eat until work can 
be obtained—always the same old ex- 
-cuses, worn threadbare by long usage, 
and always for the’same purpose—to get 
something to drink; for men and women 
are alike intemperate and taint the air 
wherever they go with the alcoholic 
fumes in their breath and clothing. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that 
there are still a few beggars to be met in 
a city of nearly two million population, 
they are surprisingly few in proportion 
to the number of people and in compari- 
son with the number years ago. Ob- 
viously there must have been a very 
effective handling of the beggar ques- 
tion of late years to have made so favor- 
able a change, and until one examines 
into the causes that have brought this 
result about, he will never know the 
significance of a sign which may fre- 
quently greet his eyes in prominent 
places of business: ‘‘ This office refers 
to the Charity Organization Society all 
applicants for relief.” The supposition 
that this society has effectively relieved 
both the beggars and an importuned 
public will not be amiss. 

In 1881 the State Board of Charities, 
in view of the fact that there were in 
New York city a large number of inde- 
pendent societies engaged in relieving 
the poor, with no system of co-operation 
by which they could receive definite in- 
formation in regard to the work of one 
another, and that without some such 


system it was impossible that much of 
their work should not be wasted and 
even do harm by encouraging pauperism 
and imposture, appointed the Commis- 
sioners of the city a committee to in- 
augurate a system of co-operation. This 
action resulted in the formation of the 
Charity Organization Society. This so- 
ciety is not, as many might suppose, a 
relief society. Its constitution prohibits 
it from directly dispensing alms in any 
form. Its work is also completely 
severed from all questions of ‘religious 
belief, politics and nationality, and per- 
sons representing the society in any 
capacity are prohibited from using their 
positions for the purpose of proselytism. 
The objects of the society are stated as 
follows in a charter granted it by the 
State, May 10, 1882: 

1. To be a center of intercommunication 
between the various churches and charitable 
agencies in the city. To foster harmonious 
co-operation between them, and to check 
the evils of the overlapping of relief. 

2. To investigate thoroughly, and with- 
out charge, the cases of all applicants for 
relief which are referred to the society for 
inquiry, and to send the persons having a 
legitimate interest in such cases full reports 
of the results of investigation. To provide 
visitors who shall personally attend cases 
needing counsel and advice. 

8. To obtain from the proper charities 
and charitable individuals suitable and ade- 
quate relief for deserving cases. 

4. To procure work for poor persons who 
are capable of being wholly or partly self- 
supporting. 

5. To repress mendicancy by the above 
means and by the prosecution of impostors. 

6. To promote the general welfare of the 
poor by social and sanitary reforms, and by 
the inculcation of habits of providence and 
self-dependence. 

The work of the organization is done 
on the principle that charity must do five 
things : 

1. Act only upon knowledge got by thor- 
ough investigation. 

2. Relieve worthy need promptly, fit- 
tingly, and tenderly. 
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8. Prevent unwise alms to the unworthy. 

4. Raise into independence every needy 
person, where possible. 

5. Make sure that no children grow up to 
be paupers. 

With the advent of this society the 
first recognition was had of the actual 
condition of applicants for aid. An in- 
vestigation was made and a record kept 
of each person soliciting help. If the 
person proved needy, an inquiry was 
made into the causes that produced the 
unfortunate condition. This work has 
continued until the society now has on 
its records the names of 133,750 persons 
living in 33,274 houses. If these houses 
were on both sides of one street, side by 
side on lots twenty-five feet in width, al- 
lowing for the usual streets, they would 
make a street over 100 miles in length. 

These investigations revealed peculiar 
things: One beggar, for instance, who 
had been on the streets for years, with a 
sign on his breast ‘‘My dog leads me. 
Blind,” was found to have $18,000 in 
cash and bonds, and a wife and two 
daughters who were each receiving $25 
a week for making artificial flowers, at 
which they were very skillful. Others 
were found who made money every day 
and squandered it at night in the lowest 
dives of the city. In one instance a 
firm who was contributing to twenty-one 
charitable organizations was informed 
that ten of them were fraudulent. The 
surprising part of the investigations was 
the small per cent. found who were ac- 
tualiy deserving of relief. Over half 
needed work morethan anything else, 
and others needed to school themselves 
out of bad habits; an alms to such per- 
sons was productive of positive injury. 

The society sought to understand the 
physical and mental capacity of each 
applicant. That was the first step—a 
step which phrenologists know to be of 
supreme importance in every phase of 
life. Then study was made of the causes 
which led to a condition of beggary. 
Many of the persons were found to be 
faint-hearted and needed simply encour- 


agement and help into places where 
they could make use of their native tal- 
ents and thus help themselves. Some 
were poor from having never learned 
habits of providence; they did not know 
the virtue of saving pennies in pros- 
perity to tide over times of adversity. 
The society found there were no savings 
banks in the city to receive deposits of 
less than one dollar, and to supply a 
want the necessity for which was more 
apparent to it than to others, it estab- 
lished a penny provident fund. The 
aggregate deposits of this banking de- 
partment of the society’s work ap- 
proaches $5,000, and of the nearly 12,000 
depositors, 472 increased their accumu- 
lations in 1889 to sums large enough to 
open regular accounts in savings banks, 
thus taking an important step toward in- 
dependence, and demonstrating the ne- 
cessity of such institutions for the wage 
earner. 

The records of the society’s investiga- 
tions into the needs of applicants are 
kept on cards, each card representing an 
individual. The name, residence, etc., 
are on the face of the card, the society 
investigations on the back. Reports of 
associations working in harmony with 
it are received on cards and attached to 
the society’scard by arubber band. One 
hundred and twenty drawers are re- 
quired for these cards. They are 
arranged alphabetically, and if request 
is sent for information concerning a 
beggar, it is but a moment’s work to see 
if he is on the list. If so, the story of 
his situation is forthcoming; if heisa 
new person, he receives immediate atten- 
tion. The organization furnished in- 
formation in 1889 to 1,000 private be- 
nevolent givers who wished to know 
the merits and needs of applicants before 
bestowing their alms. It also actsasa 
sort of clearance society for more than 
three hundred organizations, which are 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in reliev- 
ing the distressed, promptly informing 
them who are reported to be deserving 
and who are not. It had 342 applica- 
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tions from newspapers in 1889, and a 
summary of reports furnished them 
shows that nine out of ten were wholly 
undeserving. 

The society has suught, by throwing ob- 
stacles in the pathway of mendicancy, to 
make the life a hard one. Where warn- 
ings to desist were not effective, impos- 
tors have been arrested, and the work 
of the organization has been conducted 
so thoroughly that no person prosecuted 
has ever questioned the testimony sub- 
mitted. The public officials respect the 
organization by not releasing persons 
who have been committed until their time 
has expired, unless with the approval of 
the society’s representatives. On the 
other hand, men who are committed by 
justices for minor offenses are frequently 
released regardless of their deservings, 
especially if their votes are an object. 

Generally speaking, statistics make 
dry reading, but they tell a story with 
an emphasis nothing else can. Thus 
it is interesting to know that with 
increased facilities and dealing with 
more persons, the Charity Organization 
Society finds the number of street beg- 
gars constantly on the decrease. This 
can not be made clear to the reader to 
better advantage than by comparing 
the work of 1886 with that of 1889 : 

1886. 1889. 
Cases investigated for churches, 

ar a 
Cases treated and directed... 4.280 5,604 
Times work was secured .... 1,347 1,338 
Number of street beggars dealt 

Weiscasessaces + eagesenen 1,215 313 

Of these street beggars 74 per cent. in 
1886 were apparently able bodied, while 
in 1889 this was true of 44 per cent. only. 
The table classifying the industry shows 
that the business of the tramp has suf- 
fered the most extensively, although the 
result in other respects is exceedingly 
gratifying : 

1889. 


Begging letter-writers 4 
Sidewalk and house-to-house 

250 

2 

57 


It is a curious fact, and strangely at 
variance with the popular opinion, that 
Italy, the country credited with manu- 
facturing large quantities of beggars to 
order, furnished but a little over three 
per cent. of the street beggars in New 
York, while the Irish and Germans, in 
the years above mentioned, contributed 
over fifty per cent. About half the beg- 
gars, in both years, made their homes 
in common lodging-houses. The result 
of the two years is summed up as fol- 


lows: 
1889. 


Arrested and committed 93 
Arrested, but not prosecuted. . il 
Counseled, assisted, etc 209 


Another curious fact in both years is 
that only six per cent. were deemed 
worthy of continuous relief. And, in the 
language of Mr. Chas. D. Kellogg, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the organization, ‘‘these 
were simply almshouse cases, toward 
whom no greater indiscretion or cruelty 
could be exercised than to encourage or 
compel them to lead a life of street beg- 
gary, and so keep them from the more 
respectable and humane provision which 
the public has provided for them.” 

He also says: ‘‘ Experience has satis- 
fied the Central Council that there is 
ample provision in the public and pri- 
vate charities of the city, if properly 
systematized and co-ordinated, to suit- 
ably relieve all who through helpless- 
ness, accident, or emergency are entitled 
to it; and, therefore, that there is no ex- 
cuse for street begging. Mendicants on 
our thoroughfares should be directed to 
our offices, and this society will under- 
take promptly to place any one of them 
to whom its attention is called in charge 
of whatever agency is best adapted to 
the case. We have had under ward 2,000 
street beggars, but have not yet found 
one case in which the alms of a stranger 
would have been a humane gift, for the 
reason that it would interfere with a 
more adequate and effective provision 
ready somewhere to be supplied.” 

MATT. W. ALDERSON. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


. CHASTENING OR REVENGE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN,” ETC., ETC. 


SUPPOSE there scarcely exists the 
wide world over a mother so ten- 
der or so negligent that she does not, at 
one time or another, punish her child. 
It may be by means of the reluctant, 
forewarned deprivation of some antici- 
pated treat, or, widely different! by the 
hasty blow of irritated temper. But all 
children do wrong, more or less, and all 
parents, except, perhaps, the very small- 
est minority, inflict penalties in conse- 
quence. The motive and spirit of such 
correction is a subject of vital import- 
ance, no less to the parent than to the 
child, so it can scarcely be superfluous 
to offer a few remarks thereupon. 

It has been well said, ‘‘ You should 
never punish a child while you are an- 
gry.” The need for such an exhortation 
is proved by the half-astonished air with 
which many persons will reply in effect : 
‘* Why, if I did not punish while I was 
angry, I should not punish at all?” 
What does this reveal but that such chas- 
tisement is not true chastening—or puri- 
fying—but mere revenge? Itsounds very 
ugly to speak of any grown person as 
being revenged upon a little creature 
not one-quarter her years or size, with 
perhaps not one-tenth her knowledge 
and experience ; but if any mother .will 
honestly recall and examine the feelings 
with which she administered the latest 
whipping to her six-year-old or an impa- 
tient shake to her twenty-months’ baby, 
she will probably find that the truly cor- 
rective, the loving, yearning, teaching 
spirit which should predominate in all 
punishment was almost swallowed up in 
unacknowledged feeling of retaliation. 
Of course no one who reads this maga- 
zine would openly admit such a thing, 


but there it must be, or why should the 
moment’s exasperation decide whether 
or not the whipping or shake shall be 
given? And mothers of the less restrain- 
ed classes frankly avow their sentiments 
in such commonly heard phrases as, 
‘Tll pay you when I get a hold of 
you!” ‘*Let me catch you doing that. 
I'll make you sing for it. I’llmake you 
smart!” Sorry, that is, for the pain of 
the punishment, not for the wrong done; 
this seems never to enter some people’s 
minds. Granted that if the mother did 
not punish when angry she would not 
punish at all, then better not. 

But children cannot be allowed to go 
on wholly unchecked, or in course of 
time they would make their own and 
other people’s lives unbearable, and mere 
verbal remonstrance, couched in gentle 
terms, is frequently insufficient. Oc- 
casional castigation is a necessity to all. 
But it should be castigation indeed, and 
its sole end the betterment of the offend- 
er. How words become distorted in our 
imagination—how colored, or rather dis- 
colored, by ages of improper use! The 
verb to castigate, which now has come 
to mean little else in our ears than to 
whip or beat, is actually a derivation of 
the Latin castus, pure. <A real bodily 
castigation, therefore, is not a flogging, 
but a bath! A making clean, a purify- 
ing. A moral castigation, even if neces- 
sarily inflicted through the medium of 
the senses, should be spiritual cleansing. 
That is the Divine, the only worthy idea. 
Ido not think it exaggeration to say 
that more than half the punishments 
children receive do them positively more 
harm than good, simply because this es- 
sential principle is forgotten. Revenge 
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in any form is terribly hardening both 
to the inflictor and the victim. Asa 
mere deterrent it may succeed. There 
is little doubt of that. But what loving 
mother would be satisfied to merely hold 
her child back from wrong-doing by fear 
of pain or loss while its heart remained 
in estranged revolt? 

No chastisement is so impressive as 
that which is akin to the wrong done. 
To whip or condemn to ‘‘durance vile,” 
for any and every offense, is a clumsy, 
uncivilized method of managing; and 
parents, who, unlike school teachers, 
have almost unbounded control over the 
events of their children’s lives, should 
surely be able to find in most cases, 
some less arbitrary and more effectual 
plan. For unpunctuality, the loss of 
some promised pleasure dependent there- 
on; for quarrelsomeness, temporary 


separation from those quarrelled with ; 
for greed or unfairness, restitution, with 
‘*damages,” to the one wronged ; for 
sins of the tongue, a season of enforced 


silence ; for disobedience—the fore-front 
of most juvenile offending—simply its 
own consequences, an infliction which 
could surely be sometimes permitted 
without inconvenience to any but the 
one in fault, and not more so than 
should be proportionate and wholesome 
even for him. 

I knew a lady who, in one instance 
at least, chastised in a perfect fashion 
and with perfect results, though the 
child corrected was under twelve months 
old. The baby had all a baby’s inex- 
perienced love for bright, hot things— 
the fire, the shining tea-pot, the lamp. 
‘*Burning—burning!” and ‘Baby 
mustn’t!” were not enough, so baby was 
allowed to touch the bot tea-pot with 
the tips of those adventuresome rebel- 
lious little fingers ; and it was sufficient. 
What baby thought about it, I cannot 
say, but never, as she grew older, was 
she known to attempt that fatal play 
with fire or light which has costso many 
a precious little life. More; she became 
one of the most obedient of children, 


with the intelligent, willing obedience 
born of perfect confidence in the reason 
and rightness of the maternal laws. 

With children who are of an age to 
understand “moral suasion” explan- 
ation, a clear and patient setting forth of 
the wrongness of the naughty deed 
should surely first be tried, and failing 
that, to allow the evil which is persisted 
in to bear its natural fruit must be the 
most proper and efficacious penalty ; only 
when such methods are impracticable 
should arbitrary inflictions be resorted 
to, and never without unmistakably 
showing that an unmixed desire to cure 
the erring tendency, and nof, in the 
slightest degree, a spirit of retaliation 
for the annoyance caused by it, is your 
only motive. 

That taint of vindictiveness which 
seems to have entered more or less into 
all human punishment since the earliest 
times has undoubtedly built up one of 
the greatest of existing barriers between 
the soul of man and his Maker. We 
finite beings have for generations upon 
generations avenged ourselves with 
bitterness in our hearts, calling it retri- 
bution, correction or punishment, 
hating, if only fora brief, blind moment, 
the creature that called it forth, until, 
as a race, we have rendered ourselves 
aimost incapable of appreciating or 
benefitting by the loving chastisement 
of God. We think of Him as with frown- 
ing brow taking vengeance on our sins ; 
we believe in troubles sent in wrath ; in 
afflictions which are mere penalties hav- 
ing no natural connection either with 
our transgressions or our character, and 
we grow hopeless or hard. Even as our 
refusal to pardon the trespasses of others 
renders it morally impossible for us to 
receive the forgiveness of God—for this 
is a normal consequence, there is nothing 
despotic in the Divine retribution—so 
our habitual union of punishment with 
the idea of retaliation, revenge and dis- 
love, has almost totally deprived us of 
the capacity for rightly responding to 
His holy rebukes. Could we but regard 
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chastisement as being inevitable as a 
crop of nettles from nettle seed, as bene- 
ficial in intent as the nauseous fever 
draught or thesurgeon’s knife, weshould 
surely, with willing, docile, ay! and 
grateful hearts, set ourselves to discover 
and eradicate the evil cause. We should 
read Solomon’s injunction ‘‘Chasten 


— 


thy son while there is hope” in the 
heavenly radiance of ‘‘As many as I 
love, I rebuke and chasten ;” we should 
punish Divinely, sympathetically, and 
we should, ourselves, repent like good 
children ; and the next generation would 
be eternally the better for it in every 
way. 





A BIT OF 


OU haven't blacked your shoes, 
Mark?” 
‘*No, mother. I’m in sucha hurry. 
They don’t look bad.” 

‘* Have you changed your collar?” 

‘*No; I forgot to; but this one will 
do. I’m sure I look well enough.” 

** Well enough for what?” 

‘**Oh, for a boy.” 

‘** For a gentleman and a Christian ?” 

**Oh, you make such a serious thing 
of it, mother.” 

‘** But you aim to be both, don’t you ?” 

‘**Yes, I really do,” said Mark, more 
soberly; but do you think that has 
much to do with ciean collars and 
blacked shoes ?” 

**'You know all I would say about 
that. It is the part of a boy, as well asa 
man, to make the best of himself, even in 
small matters, in order to make himself 
acceptable to those about him. It’s a 
great pity to just fall short of what one 
aims to be.” 

But in spite of his aims, and his being 
usually ready toagree with his mother 
on the question of small proprieties, 
Mark’s shortcomings in the matter of 
well-brushed hair, clothes and shoes, 
and of faultlessly clean collars, cuffs 
and handkerchiefs, continued to bean 
offense in many eyes. 

‘*Will you give me a sheet of letter- 
paper, please?” he said, coming one 
afternoon to the desk at which his 
mother sat writing. As he held out his 
hand she made a slight motion toward 
his uncleaned nails. 

‘*Oh,” he said, a little impatiently, 
‘*any one would think I was the worst 
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SUGGESTION. 


kind of a boy, just because I’m a little 
careless. Why, mother, I don’t lie or 
cheat or disobey, or get storming mad, 
as some boys do.” 

‘*No, you do not,” she said, handing 
him the paper he had asked for. 

‘*This won’t do,” hesaid. ‘See, there 
is a bloton it. Please hand me another 
sheet.” 

‘*That’s onlya little spot,” she said. 
‘*The whole of the sheet is clean except 
that.” 

‘* But you wouldn’t have me writea 
letter on this?” 

She smiled at his look of surprise as 
she said : 

‘*Why, any one would think it was 
the worst kind of a sheet, just because 
it is a little blotted. It isn’t crumpled 
or stained or dirty, as some paper is.” 

‘* Ah, mother, I see what you mean,” 
said Mark, laughing, as she gave him 
another sheet. ‘I'll have to look after 
my little blot.” 

He meant it, but found, as we all do, 
that a bad habit once gained is a thing 
hard to lose. He was bright in school 
and a favorite with his teachers. Kindly 
and generaus among his mates, he was 
a favorite with them. Inshort, he was 
such a very satisfactory boy, as boys go, 
that he failed to take to heart the break- 
ing up of his ugly little fault. 

‘*We are to spend the evening with 
the Morrows,” he announced with great 
pleasure one morning. 

It was a great thing to be invited to 
the Morrows. They were a family re- 
cently come to town, supposed to be all 
that was nice among themselves, and 
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very particular in the choice of com- 
panions for their boys. 

‘* P’ve been telling father and mother 
about your declamation, Mark,” said 
George Morrow, ‘‘ and they wantto hear 
something from you. They like things 
of that sort. Let us have that last piece 
you spoke in school.” 

Mark figured as quite an orator in his 
school. He enjoyed anything in the way 
of recitation and declamation, and was 
very anxious to do his best before the 
Morrows. 

He was in good voice and spirits, 
found the large parlor an agreeable 
place in which to speak, and his audi- 
ence attentiveand appreciative. 

Near the end of a second piece which 
had been demanded, in one of his highest 
flights in an invocation to the sun, he 
threw up his arm in a graceful gesture, 
his eye following his hand. 

There was a slight interruption in the 
flow of oratory. The hand suddenly 


closed and the arm dropped at his side. 
The boys laughed good-humoredly, and 
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THE MORALS 


WRITER in the Journal of Ped- 

agogy discusses this topic, and 
quotes Dr. Stanley Hall’s views in an 
article published not long ago, entitled 
**Children’s Lies.” 

‘* With most children, as with savages, 
truthfulness is greatly affected by per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. In many cases 
they could hardly be brought to see 
wrong in lies a parent or some kind 
friend had wished them to tell. Often 
suspected lies were long persisted in till 
they were asked if they could have said 
that to their mothers, when they at once 
weakened. No cases were more fre- 
quent than were, in answer to a friend’s 
question, if some thing or act they did 
not particularly admire, was not very 
nice or pretty, they found it hard to 
say no. and compromised on ‘kind 
of nice,’ or ‘pretty enough,’ when 
if a strange pupil had asked they 


the older people politely repressed their 
smiles. 

The piece closed without the fire and 
enthusiasm required by its subject, and 
Mark’s face flushed with a feeling other 
than gratification as his performance 
was applauded. He kept his hand as far 
as possible out of sight the remainder of 
the evening, and when alonein his room 
stood before the glass and made the ora 
torical flourish which had proved amus- 
ing to his friends. 

His cheek tingled again at the sight 
of the unwashed hand aud the remem- 
brance of its display in the gaslight in 
the Morrow’s parlor. Could the people 
upon whom he had so desired to make a 
good impression believe him to be a 
gentleman? Would they ever forget it 
of him ? 

‘*T sha’n’t forget it myself, very soon,” 
he said, turning from the mirror in 
great discontent. ‘‘ Mother would say 
it was a goud lesson for me ; but I wish 
I had had sense enough to get along 
without it.”—Christian Register. 


OF CHILDREN. 


would have had no trouble with their 
consciences.” 

Dr. Hall also calls attention to certain 
familiar palliatives for consciences more 
or less hurt by wrong doing. Such 
words as ‘‘really” and ‘‘truly,” and 
such phrases as “I wish to drop dead 
this minute if it is not so,” solemnly re- 
peated, greatly reduplicates the validity 
of the statement. Various mental reser- 
vations, as ‘‘in my mind it is notso,”’ 
**1 do not mean it,” fall into this cate- 
gory. Then the act is charged to the 
instrument or agent, as, ‘‘my hand or 
foot did it, not I.” 

Commenting on this, he says: It will 
be seen that a large majority of the lies 
here enumerated are told to reach some 
direct object, as to avert evil or to obtain 
good. It therefore becomes a capital 
observation that the child shall not be 
allowed to succeed in reaching this end. 
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The lie must not succeed. One of the 
most marked characteristics of children 
is, to live in the present, to sacrifice the 
future, to merge the long run in the 
short run; and care must be taken to 
teach them to look before as well as 
after. Sometimes failure and conse- 
quent disappointment will be asufficient 
punishment; but in not infrequent cases 
positive punishment of some sort will be 
called for. The causal connection be- 
tween lying and its natural results must 
be progressively brought out. In due 
time, the truth must be brought home to 
the young consciousness, that whatso- 
ever a man sows, that shall he also reap. 

Waitz draws attention to the evil 
psychological results of the successful 
lie. Among other things it tends strong- 
ly to silence the conscience. It is im- 
possible to imagine a worse course of 
life for a child than onein which suc- 
cessful falsehood habitually covers up 
wrong-doing. It destroys the idea that 
punishmentand wrong-doing are bound 
together by a natural tie, itis a premium 
on wrong-doing and falsehood. Accord- 
ingly, it is extremely important for the 
parent or teacher to know whether the 
child is lying or not. But this is a most 
delicate and difficult kind of knowledge 
to obtain. Some useful hints bearing 
on this point could be made, but the 
most useful one would be that nothing 
can take the place of good sense, practi- 
cal wisdom and intuitive insight. It is 
hard to say which is the more dangerous 
mistake, over-watchfulness or under- 
watchfulness; too little or too much con- 
fidence; an excess or a deficiency of 
over-sight. Nothing isso important as 
sensible attention, unless it be sensible 
negligence. 

Certain sources of lying are numerous 
in schools. These, teachers must closely 
study, and as far as possible correct. 
Care must be taken to prevent an excess 
of emulation, and wisely to adjust all 
form of rewards and penalties. 

Remembering the ancient maxim in 
relation to prevention and cure, the 


writer has iaid much stress on correct- 
ing the evils of lying at their origin. 
But work on the positive side of the 
character is equally as important. In- 
deed, such work is essential to drying 
up the fountains of the evil. Positive 
ideas of right and wrong, of truth and 
falsehood, must be developed. The 
moral sense, or the conscience must be 
trained. The moral judgment must be 
sharpened, quickened and strenghtened. 
All men who think the place of habit in 
the moral life a large one, will agree 
with Radestock : 

‘* Bad habits injure as much as good 
ones benefit. Education should, there- 
fore, combine the positive requirements 
of good habits and the negative work of 
not practicing bad habits, and prevent 
the spoiling of the child by not permit- 
ting its wishes and wants to be fulfilled 
the moment they are expressed.” 

The time has come for the discussion 
of the whole subject of child morality in 
a more positive and scientific way than 
heretofore. The old-fashioned theolog- 
ical and metaphysical conscriptions 
have done much harm. Such inquiries 
as those of Perez, Radestock and Hall, 
that have furnished the material for the 
present article, can be strongly recom- 
mended to al] intelligent moralists. 


——- —— >on 


MY LESSON. 


I TOLD a. secret! It wasn’t much 
For a little one to tell; 

And I only told it softly and low, 
To my intimate schoolmate, Belle. 


But the silly secret grew and grew, 
And all around it spread, 

Until at last it was hard to find 
The thing I had really said. 


And when I sat in mamma’s lap, 
With all my troubles told, 

She said ’twas the “ matter great” that grew 
From the ** little fire” of old. 


So I learned a lesson well that night 
Before I went to bed, 

And mamma gave me a rule to keep, 
And this is what she said: 


** The only way is never to say 
A word that can offend; 

Not even close to the listening ear 
Of the dearest intimate friend!” 
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THE METHODS OF 


NE important duty of a publication 
that professes to have the welfare 
of the community in view is to protect 
its readers against the fraudulent prac- 
tices of advertising quacks, especially 
pretended specialists. Among these the 
‘‘catarrh curers” are very conspicuous. 
One of the writers on the Times and Reg- 
ister of Philadelphia lately made a visit 
to the rooms of some ‘“‘doctors” in that 
city for the purpose of learning their 
method of treatment, and describes his 
experience in a vivid and instructive 
manner. The Times and Register is 
read chiefly by physicians, but the gen- 
eral population should have more need 
of the benefit of what was discovered by 
this inquirer after—humbug. He re- 
lates : 

After having received a brass tag with 
the letter A stamped, he was shown into 
the rear waiting-room, where about a 
dozen sad-eyed men were already seated. 
There were about thirty chairs in the 
room, and a commodious spittoon al- 
lowed for every two chairs. Female 
voices coming from the front room sug- 
gested that this was reserved for women. 
The class of patients was decidedly poor, 
belonging mostly to the laboring class. 
An attendant in the hall called out a 
number every few minutes, and the un- 
fortunate victim weuld rise and answer 
the summons. In about fifteen minutes 
he would return with a flushed face, 


“MEDICAL” 


IMPOSTORS. 


full of misery, make for a spittoon, and 
cough, sneeze, shed tears, blow his nose, 
gag, and expectorate to his heart’s con- 
tent. In about ten minutes later he 
would again be called out and givena 
few large bottles of medicine. 

While enjoying these demonstrations, 
the participants in which were con- 
stantly increasing, our representative 
scarcely heard ‘‘ Letter A” called by the 
attendant; but, stifling his emotions, 
went out, and was ushered to the second 
floor, where a physician with a smiling 
face was awaiting him. After having 
obtained a fictitious name and address 
and a correct age, the doctor asked 
whether the trouble was in the throat 
and nose. ‘Possibly it was,” was the 
rejoinder; and then our representative 
gave the following symptomatology of 
coryza : 

**Doctor, whenever I take cold, my 
head and nose get stopped up ; I sneeze 
and my noseruns. At those times, if I 
lie on my right side at night, my right 
nostril will become stopped up, and if I 
lie on my left side, it will get stopped 
up. Then my head usually aches at the 
sametime. Mind you, doctor, the funny 
part of it is that I’m not troubled all the 
time ; but it’s only occasionally, when 
I take cold.” 

This was delivered without a smile, 
and the ‘light of learning” wisely 
nodded his head. 
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Then the doctor turned up an Argand 
burner on a student’s lamp on the desk 
at his side, and proceeded to insert a 
large nasal speculum in our representa- 
tive’s nostrils. No head mirror was 
used, and consequently no light was re- 
flected into the nostrils. Then the throat 
was similarly examined without light, 
by aid of a tongue depressor, and the 
tongue inspected. 

‘**You are in a bad way,” said the doc- 
tor ; you have a bad catarrh of the head, 
throat, and stomach, and your liver is 
in a bad condition. It will take eight 
months of our treatment for us to cure 
you. We will charge you $15 for the 
first month and $9 for each subsequent 
month. For this we will supply you 
with an inhaler and all necessary medi- 
eines. I advise you not to delay treat- 
ment, as yours is a condition that will 
go from bad to worse, and delay might 
prove serious. I should like you to take 
a treatment now. Every thing can be 
gotten ready for it down stairs in ten 
minutes. If you have not the money 
by you, I hav; blank checks right 
here.” 

It may as well be remarked here, that 
our representative was enjoying perfect 
health when examined; and that he 
neither has, nor ever has had, catarrh. 
At the time of examination both nares 
were clean and clear, and his throat per- 


fectly normal. His tongue had been 
purposely slightly coated. His liver is 
far from faulty. After recovering from 
the shock of learning his moribund con- 
dition, he timidly asked the doctor if a 
cure were possible. 

‘*I don’t think there is a doubt of it, 
sir,” said he, and then filled out a card 
with hieroglyphics that defied reading, 
and gave it toour representative, urging 
him not to wait, but to begin treatment 
at once. 

About two weeks later another call 
was paid to the office. Again the same 
doctor was seen. The cost of the treat- 
ment was complained of and our repre- 
sentative’s photograph was offered in 
lieu of compensation. The doctor seemed 
suspicious, and said this would be no 
inducement. 

‘*Why, I assure you that there are 
quantities of persons who come and 
beg us to publish their photographs and 
statements.” 

After a little further talk, his fears 
seemed to abate, and he said : 

‘* Well, if you wish to, you can give 
us your statement after you have taken 
the treatment—and your photograph ; 
and I’ll make the first month $12 instead 
of $15, and the subsequent months $7 
instead of $9.” 

A new card was then made out and 
given the visitor. 





BLOOD PURIFIERS. 


HE literature of the age abounds 

in flattering testimonials to the 
incomparable value of each of a long 
catalogue of blood purifiers. Confiding 
in the competency and reliability of the 
many who have been saved—or who 
think they have been saved—from an 
untimely grave, by any one of these 
wonderful preparations, the conclusion 
must be that there is not the slightest 
necessity for the very general prevalence 
of disease and of premature death now 
witnessed in all parts of the hospitable 
world. The gushing philanthropy of 


persons interested in the manufacture 
and sale of these unrivaled panaceas 
prompts them to use every available 
means to call attention to the merits of 
their respective drugs. Their zeal finds 
a limit, not when the nostrum fails to 
cure, but when the preparation and sale 
of it ceases to pay. They wish to secure 
the confidence of their patrons in order 
to pocket their cash and thus augment 
their available assets in bank or else- 
where. 

With them business success is a 
primary consideration. Benefits con- 
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ferred are a minor matter, except so far 
as they contribute to the main object. 

But is there no such thing as impure 
blood? Certainly there is. Then is 
there not a demand for its purification ? 
Yes, an imperative demand for it. 

Does not every one know that im- 
purities in the blood are much likea 
newly arrived rat in a well stored kitchen 
cellar? If left alone the rat will soon 
collect a large colony there. So im- 
purities neglected will form a nucleus 
about which others will quickly concen- 
trate, hence it is inferred there is urgent 
need to resort at once to the use of these 
wonderful agents. Do you hesitate ? 
Why should you? Read again the for- 
midable array of testimonials. Is it 
possible that all or any of the writers 
have given countenance to an unreli- 
able and unmeritorious agent? Don’t 
look about for outside confirmation. 
You may discover that they who do 
not use them fare quite as well as they 
who rely upon them. Cases of blood 


impurity do not appear to be at all di- 
minished in numbers or in gravity since 
these nostrums have come into general 
use, The cures of yesterday, last week, 
or Jast year, need to be made again to- 


day, this week, or this year. This con- 
stant recurrence of morbid conditions is 
the beauty of the thing. It keeps up 
the demand and prevents the profits 
from being cut off. What a misfortune 
that would be! and the burden of it 
would fal] on thefew and not upon the 
many. If the theory upon which so 
many people confidently rely, without 
critical examination, could be harmon- 
ized with naiure’s indications, it would 
be easy to account for the ready and 
rapid sale found everywhere for this 
class of reputed remedial agents. But, 
really, the mass of buyers and consum- 
ers trouble themselves very little about 
theories. They read. They confide in 
what they read. ‘‘It was in the papers, 
and 1 reckon they dassent print lies,” 
said a simple-hearted farmer, speaking 
of an incredible sensational story in 


the public prints. Such credulity may 
be laughed at. But is it any more worthy 
of ridicule than the unquestioning con- 
fidence of people in this class of medi- 
cines ? J. 8. GALLOWAY. 
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A CAROL OF COOKERY. 


My face is sadly wan and pale ; 
My wasted cheeks are haggard ; 
My trembling limbs their office fail, 
And make me seem a laggard. 
My wonted grace is gone indeed, 
My smile is now sardonic ; 
In short, I seem in grievous need 
Of some effective tonic. 


My friends who in the days of old, 
When I was stout and healthy 

Admired me, now have all grown cold, 
As if I were not wealthy. 

You ask to what this change is due ? 
(A very natural question ) 

I answer, I’m a victim to 
Most dreadful indigestion. 


Some young acquaintances, you see, 
Some homely, some good-looking, 
Have organized, quite recently, 
A ladies’ school for cooking. 
To cook well is their fondest wish, 
And, as they are not wasteful, 
They have me try each nouvel dish 
To see if it is tasteful. 


Their doughy cake, their pale puff-paste, 
And all suspicious viands, 

Are not allowed to go to waste, 
All find their way to my hands. 

Ah, woe is me! I’ve learned with pain, 
That when girls make a custard, 

The useful egg they quite disdain, 
But put in /ots of mustard. 


They’ve done their best to make of me 
A useful kitchen fixture, 

I know the taste of wedding cake, 
When flavored with cough mixture. 
There’s Charlotte, sprightliest of girls, 
Whose cooking dress so spruce is ; 
I’ve learned to flee when she unfurls 
Her subtle “ Charlotte”’ russes. 


They’re always in a broil or stew, 
When anything they bake ; 

Their pounds have ounces thirty-two, 
When they turn out pound cake. 

Although I love without demur, 
Each culinary fairy, 

A hotter place I would prefer 
To this place cool an’ airy. 
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BARBARISMS OF FASHION. 
(IN YE OLDEN TIME.) 


LTHOUGH at the present time 
‘*Fashion in Dress” appears to 
tyrranize over woman more than over 
her helpmate, man, history teaches us 
that there have been Jong periods when 
both sexes were alike subject to its sway. 
In England, from the fourteenth to the 
termination of the seventeenth century, 
noblemen were not unfrequently beg- 
gared by the cost of their court dresses, 
and the ridiculousness of their costumes 
was generally equal totheir extravagance 
in price. John Rous, or Johannes Rossi, 
as he latinizes his name, one of the most 
eminent English historians of the fif- 
teenth century, gives the following de- 
scriptions of the dresses worn by the 
dandies of that period : 

‘*Nowadays our beaux and fine gen- 
tlemen cannot walk, until the points 
of their shoes are fastened to their knees 
with chains.” 

This fashion was not confined to Eng- 
land, but was general throughout Eu- 
rope. It was condemned by papal bulls, 
and by the decrees of councils, yet it 
prevailed for nearly three centuries. In 
A. D. 1463, an act of parliament was 
passed in England prohibiting the use 
of boots or shoes with pikes exceeding 
two inches in length, and forbidding 
cordwainers (as shoemakers were then 
called) to make shoes or boots with 
longer pikes under severe penalties. 

The same historian tells us that other 
parts of the costumes of the dudes of 
his time were equally ridiculous. He 
says: 

‘*On their heads they wear bonnets of 
silk, cloth, or velvet, adorned with 
pearls or precious stones. Sometimes 
their mantles are so short as to be quite 
indecent, and sometimes so long that 
their sleeves touch the ground as they 
walk.” 

Occleve, a poet of that period, satirizes 
the last mentioned fashion in the follow- 
ing quatrain : 


‘* Now hath our land lyttell need of broomes 

To sweepe ye fylthe out of ye streete ; 
Sin syde sleeves of ye penilesse groomes 

Will yette uplicke, be it dry or weete.” 

Historians also tell us that when Henry 
Prince of Wales waited on his father 
Henry the Fourth to make his peace, he 
was dressed in a mantle or gown of blue 
satin, full of small eyelet holes, with a 
needle hanging at every hole by a silk 
thread. 

One fact will suffice to show the ex- 
treme length to which the ladies carried 
the adornment of their heads at that 
time. When Isabel of Bavaria, wife of 
Charles. the Sixth, kept her court at 
Vincennes in the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, it was found requisite 
to make all the doors of the palace there 
both higher and wider to admit the head- 
dresses of the queen and her ladies. To 
support the same they had a kind ofa 
horn on each side of the head, bending 
upward, on which ribbons and other 
ornaments were suspended; the English 
historian, Robert Henry, D. D., thus 
describes the use of one of them : 

‘*From the top of the horn on the 
right side a streamer, of silk or some 
other light fabric, was hung, which was 
sometimes allowed to fly loose, and some- 
times brought over the bosom and 
wrapped around the left arm.” 

Such were some of the barbarisms of 
fashion in the time of the dark ages. 
We can well compare our modern styles 
of dress, both for males and females, 
with our more immediate progenitors 
with advantage, but it will not answer 
to measure our modern fashions with 
those that were in use during the 
classic age. In order to prove the cor- 
rectness of that statement it is only nec- 
essary to point to the costumes of the 
ancient Grecians and Romans, as de- 
picted by themselves, in marble, which 
are indisputable evidences of our degen- 
eration in regard to our taste in dress. 
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. It is considered a very bold act now 
for a sculptor to dare to chisel the statue 
of a modern hero or philosopher in the 
garments now usually worn, and one 
intruding swallow-tailed coat or stove- 
pipe hat would destroy the beauty of a 
landscape in the eye of an artist. Judg- 
ment, therefore, in the latter case would 
be given against us, we ourselves sitting 
as the court and rendering the decision. 

SENEX. 
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PurE Water Betrer.—Prof. Swing, 
writing to the Chicago Journal, says: 

***Bottled goods’ are dependent for 
their existence upon the general ignor- 
ance of the human race as to the reason 
and value of water. Not all men, 
women and boys would ask much happi- 
ness or profit from bottled goods did 
they know the goodness and absolute 
joy of water. Even ginger ale and 
apollinaris are poor, false, painted creat- 
ures compared with good, pure water. 
When the English, German and Ameri- 


can physical machinery has become 
clogged with the sediment of all kinds of 
alcoholic and diabolic drinks it is taken 
to some natural springs to be washed 
out. Gallons of water will sometimes 
wash clean all the human filters and 
send back the machine to new life and 
new happiness. When the old lady in 
the dimness of her eyesight oiled the 
kitchen clock by means of a feather 
dipped in the gum-arabic jug, the pen- 
dulum felt fresh for a time, but the false 
oil soon closed in on the wheels and 
the timepiece ceased to mark the 
hours. 

When the old lady’s son, home from 
college, learned all the facts of the case 
he took down the machinery and soaked 
it for two hours in a tub of warm water. 
Thus men, half-dead by means of ‘bottled 
goods,’ can often have life extended by 
means of most copious draughts of good 
water. The water washes the soiled 
fabric of the flesh.” His conclusion of 
the whole matter is that ‘‘ Water is the 
best thing.” 





IMPROPER COOKING 


N the Woman’s News this subject 
receives attention in a practical style: 
Spices and condiments in the season- 
ing of food also lead to intemperance in 
the cultivation of an abnormal taste for 
hot, smarting substances. They create 
a craving for more food than can be 
digested, and for liquors as well. Per- 
sons who do not know how to cook, seek 
to make their cookery palatable by using 
spices and condiments to hide defects. 
Good cookery consists in increasing the 
digestibility and improving the palatable- 
ness of food. Bad cookery ignores the 
natural flavors of foods and adds a va- 
riety of high seasonings which render 
it still more indigestible than the un- 
skilled preparations would be without 
them. The more serious reason why 
high seasonings should lead to intem- 
perance is in the perversion of the sense 
of taste. Certain senses are given us to 


AND INTEMPERANCE. 


add to our pleasure as well as for the 
practical use they are to us. For in- 
stance, the sense of sight is not only 
useful but enables us to drink in beauty 
without doing usany harm. The same 
of music and other harmonies which 
may come to us through the sense of 
hearing. But the sense of taste was 
given to distinguish between wholesome 
and unwholesome foods, and cannot be 
used for merely sensuous gratification 
without debasement and making it a 
gross thing. An education which de- 
mands enjoyment or pleasure through 
the sense of taste is wholly artificial ; it 
is coming down to the animal plane or 
below it, for the instinct of the brute 
creation teaches it merely to eat to live. 

How widespread is this habit of sen- 
suous gratification through taste. We 
call upon a neighbor and are offered re- 
freshments, as though the greatest bless- 
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ings of life came from indulging the ap- 
petite. This evil islargely due to wrong 
education which begins in childhood. 
When Johnnie sits down to the table 
the mother says, ‘‘ Johnnie, what would 
you like?” instead of putting plain, 
wholesome food before him, expecting 
him to eat it and be satisfied. It sets the 
child to thinking that he must have 
what he likes whether it is good for him 
or not. It is not strange that an appe- 
tite pampered in this way in childhood 
becomes uncontrollable at maturity, and 
the step from gormandizing to intoxi- 
cants is much shorter than most people 
imagine. The natural, unperverted taste 
of a child will lead him to eat that 
which is good for him. But how can 
we expect the children to reform when 


the parents continually set them such 
bad examples in the matter of eating and 
drinking ? 

The cultivation of a taste for spices is 
a degradation of the sense of taste. 
Nature never designed that pleasure 
should be divorced from use. The effects 
of gratifying the sense of taste differs 
materially from those of gratifying the 
higher senses like sight and hearing. 
What we see is gone, and the same is 
true of the sweetest sounds which may 
reach us through the ear. But what 
we taste is swallowed into the stomach, 
and what has thus given us brief pleas- 
ure through the gratification of the 
palate, must make work in the alimen- 
tary canal for fourteen hours before it 
is finally disposed of. 


0 


“A COMFORTABLE SORT OF A WOMAN.” 


4¢ TT COMFORTS me,” said the bent 

little old man as hespoke tenderly 
of his dead wife, ‘‘it comforts me to 
know that Sally would allus lie down 
every afternoon an’ sleepa bit. Some 
folks tho’t ’twas a dretful lazy habit, and 
*twas no wonder we didn’t get rich fast- 
er, but she suited me jest as she was. 
Sally was a comfortable sort of woman 
to have around, never frettin’ at a feller 
or faultin’ him when things didn’t go 
right. When feelin’ troubled she’d often 
say, ‘ Father, I believe I'll lie down for 
a few minutes ;’ then back she’d come 
spry and chipper as acanary bird. Sally 
didn’t drive and scold, but she wasn’t 
lazy, an’ she brought up the youngsters 
todo their part. I don’t see that drivin’ 
women get on one mite better than she 
did. It does comfort me to know that 
Sally would take her rest.” 

A good many women who are over- 
working-to do things which are not half 
as necessary as alive mother is, might 
well take a lesson from this ‘‘comfort- 
able sort of a woman” and ‘lie down 
for a few minutes,” and take their rest. 
And if mothers would bring up ‘‘the 
youngsters to do their part,” instead of 


working themselves to death while sons 
are lying in bed and daughters are play- 
ing the lady, we might have more 
healthy, cheery grandmothers than we 
now have, and their children, when 
arriving at the years of discretion, 
would be thanking God for mothers who 
taught them to work, instead of mourn- 
ing over the graves of mothers who 
worked themselves to death instead of 
laying a part of the burden on the shoul- 
ders of thoughtless children who were 
much better able to bear it. 


——_—< = _____ 


Lire HisToRY IN THE Hanps.—We 
must never forget that, artistically 
speaking, the hands.are really among 
the most significant and expressive in- 
dexes of human disposition and temper. 
Even fitful flashes of feeling, and some- 
times the deepest wrestlings of emotional 
delight or distress, will manifest their 
force in the tremulous quiverings of the 
fingers. Life evidences itself and per- 
petuates itself in these pliant members 
of our bodies. Hands often proclaim a 
biography, fix an origin, exhibit a pedi- 
gree, show an occupation. A Christian 
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friend, while passing the common greet - 
ing with an old man the other day, 
noticed that some of his fingers were 
quite out of curve, bent inward, and he 
had not the power of straightening 
them. He was on such familiar terms 
as that he could allude to the peculiarity 
without offense, and he asked how the 
slight disfigurement came about. The 
aged millionaire said frankly: ‘‘In 
these crooked fingers I think I could 
find a good text fora talk to children. 
For more than a score of years I used 
to drive a stage with four horses in hand 
and over difficult hills, and such bent 
joints prove the effect of youthful habits, 
which fix themselves in our bodies as 
well as in our souls. The fingers you 


so 


see are all awry because I held too tight 
reins on others; perhaps other children’s 
fingers are crooked because some mis- 
taken men keep holding too tight reins 
upon them.” Then the cheerful old 
coach-driver went on his way chuckling 
with gentle complacence tothink such a 
witty thought had come to him when he 
was driven for an answer; for it was a 
good thought full of suggestion. Is it 
not true that repeated acts become a 
habit, and habit is our second nature? 
Once acquired, a gait, a twitch, a turn 
of the head, a cast of the eye, fixes itself, 
and so indexes a peculiarity of either 
history or mental bias. Crooked fingers 
are only asign, like crooked tempers of 
men and women. C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





—< 


THE INTEGRITY OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS. 


N his well prepared and common 
sense address before the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, this 
year, Dr. Daniel Lewis made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

I hazard the opinion that you can find 
no other 80,000 men in America of any 
class among whom occur so few scan- 
dals affecting their integrity. Doctors 
are not found upon the scaffold, or in 
our prisons, or sojourning in foreign 
States, and yet we are constantly 
tempted by such schemes as I have men- 
tioned. It should be our“aim to place 
ourselves squavely upon the dignity 
which belongs to us, and teach the peo- 
ple that there is something in the pro- 
fession of medicine besides the pecuniary 
rewards which it brings. In fact, it has 
always seemed to me that the most suc- 
cessful disciples in the science and art 
of medicine were those who did not con- 
sider as in any sense important the 
pecuniary or business part of the pro- 
fession. It is commonly remarked that 
we are not business men. I am glad of 
it. Whenever we see a physician who 
has the business faculty unduly culti- 
vated and exercised, we find one whose 
professional opinions are not always 


safe or reliable. It is not easy, perhaps, 
to give an opinion which carries with 
it the refusal of a thousand dollar fee, 
when a contrary opinion would bring it 
in, and the safety of the people against 
such impositions rests largely upon the 
fact that we are not business men. How 
can we be? Devotion toascientific calling 
is not calculated to develop business tact. 
We have never heard of Gallileo placing 
any pecuniary price upon his know]l- 
edge; neither did Galen give to the 
world his splendid descriptions of the 
anatomical constituents of the human 
body for a price; nor have we heard that 
Sir Isaac Newton kept his wonderful 
discovery until he could find what kind 
of a dicker he could make with it in the 
stock market. Itis asatisfactory thought 
that medicine has always had, and we 
trust always will have, solid ranks of 
men who are devoted to the science 


’ itself, whose best endeavors are given to 


its perfection in theory and application, 
who consider a professional reputation 
of more value than any other honor or 
emolument, and so long as these ranks 
are full, the profession of medicine will 
receive the esteem which its position 
rightfully commands. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Aluminium as the Coming 
Metal.—The present age has been called 
the age of iron, and with good reason. 
Iron is used for everything, enters into 
everything. But it has its disadvan- 
tages, though, for most things that demand 
strength and durability they are less serious 
than those of wood. Wood is an organic 
substance, and though it may resist for a 
long time the action of the atmosphere, 
eventually perishes by exposure to water or 
to the attacks of insects. Iron is also per- 
ishable. It is easily oxidized, and its ele- 
ments pass into the earth, air or water. In 
the course of time, like wood, it returns to 
dust. It is difficult of extraction, heavy and 
of long and troublesome manipulation. It 
exists in deposits that we are wont to think 
inexhaustible, but are not so. A man need 
not be aconfirmed pessimist to be convinced 
that the time will come when iron will only 
be had in insufficient quantities and at a 
price that will practically exclude its gen- 
era. use. But even if that were not to be 
the case a metal that will supply its place is 
greatly to be desired, and there are scien- 
tists who think that it has already been dis- 
covered, and that itis aluminium. Alumi- 
nium is found in common clay. It was dis- 
covered in 1827, but owing tothe difficulties 
of*its extraction and its high price it has 
only been put to comparatively trivial uses, 
such as the making of tubes for field and 
opera glasses, and similar objects requiring 
only a small quantity. Constant efforts have 
been made by chemists for the last fifty years 
to find processes that would cheapen its ex- 
traction, and alloys that would be of prac- 
tical use in mechanics. One of these alloys 
with bronze is in use in the United States 
navy as a substitute for steel in the making 
of screws, and is said to be much more 
durable. There is a manufacture of alumi- 
nium at Frankfort in Germany, but the pro- 
cesses are kept secret. It was not until 
twenty-seven years after its discovery that 
a French chemist succeeded in producing it 
ina form that gives it its present practical 
value. Its price in Europe has never been 
less than $8 a kilogram (two pounds), but if 


it is true that an American has discovered a 
method of extraction and working that will 
enable it to be sold for a few cents a pound 
the discovery is destined to work an indus- 
trial revolution. Aluminium is credited with 
the most surprising qualities. Its weight 
as related to silver is only 3.56. Its resistant 
power is said to be equal to that of iron. It 
is elastic, and therefore easily worked. It 
can be used for soldering with itself or with 
cast or wrought iron. It does not oxidize, 
and is not affected by water or by sulphuric 
acid or sulphureted hydrogen. It is only 
slightly susceptible to the action of azotic 
and hydrochloric acid, all of which means 
that it is practically indestructible. Used 
in the torm of a thin plating it protects other 
metals from destruction, and it is possible it 
would protect a ship’s bottom from barna- 
cles, though that point is merely theoretical. 
As clay is a substance universally dissem- 
inated over the surface of the globe in de- 
posits of indefiniic extent and thickness, 
which are constantly and will forever be in 
the process of formation, the supply of alu- 
minium is absolutely inexhaustible, even if 
it were used as an ordinary building mate- 
rial and for the construction of ships. In cer- 
tain ways its lightness would be of the great- 
est advantage; in others, of doubtful util- 
ity. Houses built of it could not easily 
resist a high wind unless securely anchored 
to solid foundations, while a lofty structure 
like the Eiffel Tower would seem to be en, 
tirely impracticable. These are points, how- 
ever, which only practical experience can 
determine. 


Electrical Devices for Medi- 
eal(?) Purposes.—The number of 
electrical appliances for wearing upon the 
human body are almost numberless. There 
are many people who believe that electrical 
belts, brushes, combs, etc., have a strong 
curative power. There are also found peo- 
ple who will carry a piece of potato in their 
pocket asa cure for rheumatism. The latest 
fad in this line is to carry a bit of electric- 
arc-light carbon that some of the electricity 
left over from last night’s lighting may soak 
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into their bodies and ease up on the pain a 
trifle. All these notions have not the least 
foundation; a person may stand between 
the poles of the most powerful magnet yet 
invented and strong enough to lift hundreds 
of pounds of iron and never feel the slight- 
est magnetism, either for good or for ill. A 
theory is in existence that the magnetism 
attracts the iron in the blood and thus starts 
up & better circulation. All the iron that 
exists in the human system is combined with 
hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, and is in the 
form of the oxide of that metal and in this 
form the magnet has no power over the oxide 
of iron, and if a person’s blood does not cir- 
culate until it is started up by magnetic 
effect upon iron contained therein, it would 
not circulate more than once during the 
coming century. 

There is a great deal in the use and abuse 
of imagination, and people who are taken 
violently ill after riding a few blocks on the 
electric cars are ready to be rated as first 
class cranks as far as imagination is con- 
cerned. A current of electricity passing 
through the body may benefit by agitating 
and perhaps decomposing certain portions 
of the tissue, but magnetism has no effect 
whatever upon the human system. A little 
electricity goes a great way in this respect ; 
physicians, in giving electrical treatment, 
use from one to five one-thousandths of an 
ampere. From two to four amperes passed 
through the vital parts of the human body 
is sure death. The tissues cannot stand so 
violent an agitation. The resistance of the 
body is so great that hundreds and perhaps 
a thousand volts pressure is necessary to 
force this amount of current through the 
body. 

The Drumming ot the Ruffed 
Grouse.—Mr. W. H. Gibson says: In 
the so-called ‘‘drumming” of the ruffed 
grouse, that soft murmurous tatoo by which 
his ardent lordship musters his little com- 
pany of willing captives, we have another 
familiar sound as yet as much wrapped in 
mystery asthe ‘‘ boom ” of the night-hawk. 

What is the origin and nature of that 
‘‘drum” which has so long puzzled the 
world ? 

Many naturalists have definitely loca- 
ted this mysterious drum, the hollow 
“drumming log” having long been con- 


sided an necessary adjunct to this muffled 
roll. Such has been the most commonly 
accepted theory, seemingly abetted by the 
bird itself, from its singular preference for 
a fallen log as the seat of the musical per- 
formance. Brewer claims that the bird 
‘* beats its sides and the log” simultane- 
ously ; a belief which is shared by Samuels 
and many others. Against this I would 
oppose the witness of an unprofessional but 
close observer—the writer, in truth—who 
deposes and says that the bird does nothing 
of the kind ; that in the one instance, though 
brief, when its movements were observed 
by him, the clearly defined limit of the visi- 
ble whirr of the wings seen from behind dem- 
onstrated that no feather of the bird’s 
wing touched the body, or the log upon 
which the bird stood; while, upon the other 
hand, the feathery halo almost merged over 
the back, suggesting a new possibility in the 
resonant source.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Best Material for Banking.—We 
keep out cold by preventing the escape of 
heat. Of all non-conductors of heat, air 
that is kept motionless is best. The mate- 
rials that contain a large amount of fixed air 
are classed as good non-eonductors of heat 
—such as down, fur, feathers, wool, etc. 
These are called ‘‘ warm” because they 
prevent escape of heat from a warm 
body; they might be ‘‘cold” when they 
prevent passage of heat from external 
sources to a cold body within. A lump of 
ice wrapped in fur or a feather pillow may 
be kept for days from melting. ‘“ Wrap up 
the baby to keep it warm: wrap up the ice 
to keep it cold.” For banking a building 
the material that will keep the largest 
amount of air motionless will serve best. 
Straw and hay will be better than soil, be- 
cause they hold more air in proportion to 
solid matter. Chaff and sawdust will be 
better still, for the same reason. Whatever 
the material used, the more porous it is, 
without permitting the motion of air as wind 
the better the protection afforded from cold. 
If earth is used for banking it should con- 
tain a large amount of vegetable matter. 
Swamp muck is good for this purpose, be- 
cause it is so loose and spongy. I have seen 
compact sand frozen four feet deep where 
muck did not freeze two inches, under the 
same circumstances. DR. R. KEDZIE. 
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Slips of Tongue and Pen.—Do 
not use anticipate for eapect. 

Do not use aggravate for irritate. 

Do not say ad-dress for ad-dress. 

Do not say *‘ His antecedents are bad.” 

Do not use appreciate for value highly. 

Do not say ‘‘ I am afraid it will be” for 
‘*T fear.” 

Do not spell benefited with two ?’s. 

Do not use banister for baluster. 

Do not speak of collecting a bill. 

Do not use claim for assert. 

Do not call one horse a team. 

Do not use citizen for person. 

Do not use couple for two. 

Do not use embrace for comprise. 

Do not follow else with but. 

Do not use excessively for exceedingly. 

Do not use going to for about to. 

Do not say have got for have. 

Do not use grow transitively. 

Do not use invest without an object. 

Do not use idea for opinion. 

Do not use ‘‘ &” in your correspondence. 

Do not abbreviate names as ‘ Phila.,” 

Balto.,” ‘* Bway.” 

Do not use lit for lighted. — 

Do not use at length for at last. 

Do not use over and above for more than. 

Do not use partially for partly. 

Do not use persuaded for convinced, 

Do not use remit for send. 

Do not use settle for pay. 

Do not say later on. 


Reduction of Ores by Elec- 
tricity.—The immense value of a success- 
ful and economical method of treating ores, 
and the excellent promise given by magnetic 
separators in this country seem to have 
acted as an incentive to European inventors, 
and a patent for the electrical treatment of 
ore has just been taken out by Siemens & 
Halske, of Berlin. After being pulverized 
the ore is poured into cylinders filled with a 
solution of sulphate of iron, which is kept 
in constant motion and subjected to steam 
heat. Copper cylinders, partly placed in 
mercury, are revolved in the well, an alka- 
line cyanide solution being in most cases 
added to the electrolyte, and a current is 
passed through the whole. The metal is 
deposited on these cylinders. After the 
operation the dissolved copper is recovered 
in the usual way. The process is said to be 


applicable to the treatment of copper and 
zinc ores, and that of precious metals. The 
amount of wealth which is now lying idle 
on the surface of the earth in the shape of 
huge mounds of imperfectly worked ore, 
and which will soon be made available by 
means of electricity, is almost incredible. 
A Good Method of Copying.— 
A correspondent of the Writer advises: 
Buy a piece of common factory or cheese 
cloth, or as many pieces as may be neces- 
sary to make the desired number of copies, 
each the size of the letter book page. When 
about to take copies wet the cloth, or several 
pieces if necessary, so thoroughly that there 
shall be no dry spots. This done ring them 
out as dry as possible with the hands. Now 
place the oil sheet in the hook and the cloth 
thereon, and the leaf of the copy book on 
this. Next lay the letter or manuscript on 
this, and if another sheet is to be copied add 
another oil sheet, a wet cloth, the tissue 
leaf, and so for as many sheets as there are. 
By this process as many as_ twenty 
sheets may be copied successfully at 


the same time, while the most expert 
with the brush, or any similar device for 
moistening the tissue leaves, will sometimes 


failonasingle copy. We retired our hair 
and felt brushes to make place for the cheese 
cloth a number of yearsago. For type- 
writer work nothing excels the cloth. Clear 
copies may be procured as long as there is 
enough ink left on a ribbon to make an im- 
pression. 

A Fact.—There is a very convenient, 
strong and graceful bit of cabinet work 
hanging by its two big screws on our wall. 
We find it so useful that we wonder there 
are not more of the kind in the homes of our 
neighbors. They who have seen it express 
a lively admiration and ask, as soon as cour- 
tesy will permit, ‘‘ Where did you get it?” 
We answer promptly, ‘‘ From the Cortland 
Desk Company, of Cortland, N. Y.,” and it 
is a specialty that the company turns out.— 
EDITOR P. J. 

High Meteorological Stations.— 
The highest point at which regular meteoro- 
logical observations are made is on a 14,300 
foot peak of the Peruvian Andes. Harvard 
College maintains an observatory in Col- 
orado at an altitude of but 200 feet less than 
the above. 
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CHARACTER AND EVOLUTION. 

WALKING through thestreets of a large 
city, we pass many places of common 
resort for drinking and low amusement, 
and near some of them, perhaps over the 
way, we noticea police station or house 
of detention. The idea may force 
itself upon the mind at such a time 
that modern civilization is working 
at cross purposes. It tolerates, nay 
more, is instrumental to, the exist- 
ence of numerous methods for the 
production of evil and evil-doers, and 
supports at enormous cost institutions 
whose province is the suppression of evil 
and the punishment of evil doers. Then 
a question comes— Can not one whose life 
is clean and pure regard the claim for a 
high civilization in any community 
where these antagonisms are presented 
as unwarranted if not quite absurd? In 
answer to thisatheologian might admon- 
ish us with regard to the broad contrast 
of high integrity and great mental 
capacity with reckless vice and igno- 
rance, that are seen wherever people are 
largely aggregated, and allege that it is 
indicative of the inherent weakness of 
human nature, and designed, in part, at 
least, to check the tendency to pride, 
presumption and excessive reliance upon 
one’s personal ability. 


A practical economist would be likely 
to attribute these differences of mental 
expression to differences of birth, envi- 
ronment and education, and read us a 
homily on the necessity of disseminating 
a knowledge of the principles of physi- 
ology and hygiene among the masses, if 
we would have a solid and steady 
improvement in all that appertains to 
human affairs. A healthy and clean 
body, says the sanitarian, conduces to 
intellectual balance and moral sobriety. 

The theologian and the economist are 
both correct in their views, one supple- 
menting the other’s partial survey of the 
wide field. This muddle of inconsisten- 
cies, antagonisms, and incongruities 
which we call civilized life is but the 
variant manifestation of organization 
and development according to their qual- 
ity and degree, as the phrenologist 
asserts. The laws of God are equal—the 
vine bears grapes, the thistle briers, the 
tree is ever known by its fruits ; and the 
better the soil and the more skillful the 
nurture the larger the product and the 
higher the quality. 

At the present stage of human devel- 
opment there are phases of utility exhib- 
ited by vice, a utility which instructs the 
philanthropic observer and furnishes 
him with needed material for his work 
among the wretched. In thussupplying 
instrumentalities for its own repression 
vice can not be regarded in the light of an 
unmixed evil,and theideaof the theolog- 
ian finds thusa rational basis. We never 
witness a hasty growth in moral excell- 
ence that is substantial and permanent 
Character unfolds in accordance with the 
laws!which govern physical growth. That 
which is stable, enduring, thoroughly 


sound is of slow development. The 
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yearly accretions of the oak, maple and 
box are almost too small for notice, but 
each new fiber adds strength to the 
trunk, and as time advances the tree rises 
in beauty and power. Does the builder 
require wood upon whose strength he 
can rely? He looks for the dense- 
grained oak, or maple, or ash—not to 
the coarse hemlock or spongy cotton- 
wood or poplar, woods of rapid growth. 
Thoroughness in study demands time. 
The well-grounded scholar is he who 
laboriously acquires the deep significance 
of principle after principle and mounts 
step by step toward his object. So, too, 
moral growth is no easy, rapid transi- 
tion, but a matter of careful, earnest, 
and, sometimes, painful culture. It isno 
easy task to eradicate tendencies to irreg- 
ularity and impropriety of thought and 
action, to weed out old habits born of 
convention and sensual indulgence. 
The youth has enough to do usually in 
combating baneful characteristics inher- 
ited with his likeness to father or mother, 
and does well if year by year he indicates 
a closer approach to a consistent and 
nobleintegrity. But he who has grown up 
in habits which mar both heart and body 
finds the work of reform in himself one 
which at first tries all his powers, and 
whatever there is of improvement seems 
the slow product of incessant struggle. 
His reward is greater finally ; for as the 
giant oak has become more deeply rooted 
because of the storms that have shaken it, 
year after year, so moral integrity be- 
comes more steadfast by resisting trials. 
We have no confidence in quick ‘‘ con- 
versions.” The backslider is never more 
than half won from his selfishness, if 
that, and he is the ‘‘convert” whose 
declarations of penitence are the loudest. 


WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 

WE are asked our opinion with re- 
gard to the great question now discussed 
in the Methodist Church whether or 
not women shall be admitted to equal 
representation with men in the conven- 
tions or assemblies of that church, and 
so take part in its government? In 
reply we would say that it seems to us 
that if woman’s title to an equal con- 
sideration with men were denied in 
any other sphere it certainly should be 
accorded in the religious. *.One of the 
great features of difference between the 
pagan religions and Christianity is the 
status of woman. In the pagan woman 
occupies a very low plane; her admis- 
sion to the privileges of the spiritual 
world being denied by the tenets of 
some—while in others she obtains a 
right to immortality oy most humilia- 
ting services. The position of women 
among the Mohammedans is a negative 
one; they are not permitted to enter a 
mosque when men are at their devo- 


tions, and have but little influence 


in religious affairs. In the Christian 
churches, especially those of the Re- 
formed or Protestant order, women are 
the leading factor, their number and 
service contributing most to growth 
We believe that three- 
fourths of the churches would be closed 
if it were not for the women who attend 
them. Take New York City, we believe 
that inquiry among the clergymen 
would elicit the general answer, ‘‘ We 


and power. 


could not get along without the wo- 
men; their zeal and fidelity sustain 
In all the departments of 
church activity, the guilds, the missions, 
the social, literary, 


our work.” 


musical societies, 
etc., woman predominates. Many a 
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church boasting a large membership 
would have. but a‘ corporal’s guard” 
in attendance at its ordinary Sunday 
services were it not for the faithful wo- 
men,a fact not over creditable to the 
masculines who arrogate to themselves 
the authority of ‘‘ running” its affairs. 

Men representing religious bodies get 
together in their conventions and plan 
measures of high importance and expect 
them to be carried out by the women, 
often quite ignoring the natural right of 
the latter in such cases to have somewhat 
to say concerning the way in which the 
measure should beexecuted. This should 
not be. The very spirit of religion means 
equality, if it means anything. The 
scriptural authority on which Christian- 
ity rests recognizes this. In the opening 
chapter of Genesis it is declared that 
**God created man in his own image; in 
the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.” Expedi- 
ency may have created distinctions of a 
civil or political character that it is well 
for society to observe, but so far as re- 
ligious institutions are concerned the 
part of women in their promotion is so 
large and creditable that they can claim 
equal privileges with men, 
nothing of their womanhood. 


and lose 





A CREDITABLE STAND. 


WE learn that the United States 
Express Company has announced 
that its agents will not receive money, 
tickets, lists of drawings, or anything 
that will aid the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany in the prosecution of its business. 
This is very creditable action on the 
part of the express company, and we 
heartily commend its managers for their 


courage in opposing a great immorality, 
notwithstanding the considerable pe- 
cuniary loss which must follow. Since 
the enactment of the law forbidding the 
use of the mails for lottery purposes the 
business of transporting the tickets, lists, 
money, etc., of the ten thousand who 
seek their fortune in the turn of a wheel 
has fallen to the express companies, and 
if the good example of the United States 
were generally followed the lottery peo- 
ple would be seriously embarrassed, and 
a great number of the indiscreet and 
ignorant in different parts of our coun- 
try would be spared the loss of dollars 
that could be used for useful purposes. 
Let the other pubiic carriers follow the 
United States Company in this matter. 


2 
oo. 





THE HEADS OF ROBESPIERRE 
AND MARAT. 


THOSE two famous characters of the 
French Revolution, Robespierre and 
Marat, at once the product and expres- 
sion of those dark days in the modern 
history of France, were strangely con- 


stituted. Their deeds were horrible, 
most horribly brutal, yet sanctioned by 
agreat populace. Thecry was ‘‘ Heads, 
heads—more heads !” and the chiefs in 
the revolutionary government were 
compelled in answer to send the Gi- 
rondists and the friends of the old mon- 
archy to the guillotine or become victims 
themselves of the fanaticism of the time. 

It must be admitted, however, that by 
organization they were apt instruments 
of violence and disorder. A writer in 
the Contemporary Review speaks of the 
indications of development as shown by 
the casts that were taken of their heads 
after death thus: ‘‘In both the cerebral 
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development is poor, particularly in 
the coronal region. The skulls, each of 
which goes up into a point, may have 
pressed there on thebrain. Phrenologi- 
cal development or lack of development, 
taken with facial traits, betokens ill- 
balanced minds. Marat’s face, in David’s 
portrait of him, is in all but complexion 
that of a red Indian. ” 

The conical structure of the skull in 
Marat’s case consorted well with his 


Indian physiognomy and furnishes a 
solution to the ferocious character of the 
man. Both he and Robespierre had the 
savage elements that are stimulated to 
action in the contests of reckless political 
factions. Such relics as these offer a 
most interesting study to the phrenolo- 
gist and aid materially the student of 
history in his effort to unravel some of 
the mystery in that sombre page in the 
records of France. 











AS te feria Prem. JKGIs 





i. fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded,if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Om Upon toe Warers.—O. H.—The say- 
ing with reference to pouring oil upon 
troubled waters is of quite ancient origin, 
and shows that what science has been to 
some pains to demonstrate latterly was rec- 
ognized as a truth ages ago. The venerable 
Bede in the eighth century gives an account 
of an incident of the kind: 

A priest named Utta was sent into Kent 
to fetch Eaufried, King Edwin’s daughter, 
who was to be married to King Oswin. He 
was to go by land and return by sea. Before 
his departure Utta visit: d the bishop, Aiden, 
and besought his prayers for a safe journey. 


The bishop blessed him, and predicting for 
his return a great tempest and contrary 
winds that should rise suddenly, gave him 
a pot of oil, saying: ‘‘ Remember that thou 
cast into the sea this oyle that I give you, 
and anon, the winde being laide, comfort- 
able, fayer weather shall ensue on the sea, 
which shall send you againe with as pleasant 
& passage as you have wished.” The tem- 
pest came as predicted, and when the ship 
and all on board were about to be lost, the 
thought of the bishop and his pot of oil 
came to them, when Utta, taking the pot in 
his hand, cast the oil into the sea, where- 
upon, as if by magic, it became quiet and 
calm, and the ship was delivered. Bede de- 
clares that he had it from avery credible 
man, a priest, Cymmund by name, who 
said he had heard it of Utta, the priest, by 
whom the miracle was wrought. 


Frees FoR PurENoLoGioaL Apvice.—T. H. 
—Certainly your services should be fairly 
compensated. No one would consult a 
lawyer or physician or other professional 
man without expecting to pay a fee. A skil- 
ful” phrenologist is skilful only after much 
study and experience, and his advice is in- 
ferior in value to that of no other counselor, 
whatever his name. Your advice may be 
worth thousands of dollars in its outcome to 
aman. In view of which, how petty the 
sum that he pays you at the close of an in- 
terview! Don’t be afraid to charge. 
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Nevratera or Facs.—S. T.—The seat of 
the pain under the eye suggests tooth decay., 
Have your teeth examined carefully. Some 
carious grinder may be at the bottom of the 
long-borne face-ache. A few years ago we 
were doing duty at a certain clinic in this 
city when a woman came in complaining of 
neuralgia of the side-face. She had visited 
several physicians and tried their remedies, 
but the torment kept up. ‘‘Let us see 
your teeth,” we said, and using a mouth 
mirror soon found an upper back tooth in 
an advanced state of decay and very sensi- 
tive. ‘* Go to a dentist,” was our immediate 
prescription. 


PERSONAL. 

AvpHonsE Karr, the novelist, died at St. 
Raphael, on the Mediterranean, not long 
since. He was eighty-two, and for many 
years an enthusiastic florist and horticul- 
turist. Over his door he had written, ‘‘ AL- 
PHONSE Karr, Gardener.” Many of his expe- 
riences as a horticulturist were embodied in 
his Voyage autour de mon Jardin. M. Karr 
retired to private life at Nice at the close of 
the revolution of 1848 It was he who uttered 
the celebrated epigram on political history, 
** Plus ca change, plus c’est la meme chose.” 

Mes. Annie A. De Barr has received a 
license as mechanical engineer from the Chi- 
cago Board of Engineers, after a year and 
a half of taking sole charge of the engine 
and machinery in a large steam laundry. 
Dressed ina neat uniform, she appears to 
enjoy herself in her engine room. 

Lorp ToLLEMAOHE, now over eighty years 
and in bad health, has achieved a singular 
fame fora nobleman. His Cheshire estate, 
26,000 acres in extent, supports practically 
one of the most prosperous communities of 
agriculturists known in the British king- 
dom. In the last sixty years he has evicted 
nobody, has no vacant farm, and suffered 
no loss through non-payment of rents. All 
his tenants are prosperous and contented, 
and they owe their exceptionally for- 
tunate lot to the wise administration of 
their landlord. 

Mrs. Berszy Averitt, of New Milford, 
Conn., is said to be the oldest pensioner on 
the list. Hale and hearty at the age of one 
hundred and three, she draws the pension 
due her for services of her young husband 
in the war of 1812. 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true tage. 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Ir you succeed well, and act well, and be 
convinced what is God’s interest, and prose- 
cute it, you will find that you act fora very 
great many who are God’s own.—Oliver 
Cromwell. 

It is the surmounting of difficulties that 
makes heroes.— Kossuth. 

IF you wish to write well study the life 
about you in the public streets.—Horace 
Mann. 

WHEN we see aspecial reformer we feel like 
asking him, What right have you, sir, to 
your own virtue? Is virtue piece-meal ?— 
Emerson. 

You can invent a falsehood, but a truth 
never. 


Wauom the heart of man shuts out straight 
way the heart of God takes in.—Lowell. 

“Att the nations of the earth praise 
liberty, and still they seem to be uneasy 
until they lose it.” 

Turicz is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just, and he but naked, though locked up in 
steel, whose conscience is corrupted.— 
Shakespeare. 

INTENTIONAL wrong-doing, carelessness, 
thoughtlessness and ignorance can be more 
or less guarded against and corrected, and 
it’s every one’s duty to grow out of such 
habits. 

WHENEVER there is a victory won, the first 
thought of the conqueror is that the reward 
is not worth the struggle. 


Six and hedgehogs are born without 
spikes; but how they prick and wound 
after birth we all know.—Jean Paul Richier. 


2 
MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Frizenp—‘ What did the doctor say about. 
your case?” 

Invalid—‘‘ He said he didn’t know what 
was the matter with me.” 

Friend—‘‘ Indeed? You evidently went 
to a very old and experienced physician.” 
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Way is a hammer like a good general ? 
It drives ahead and settles the point of at- 
tack (a tack). 


An UNKIND Qusstion.—Litewayte—“‘ It’s 
very disagreeable, don’t you know, to asso- 
ciate with one’s inferiors.” 

Bronson—‘‘ How in the world did you 
find that out ?”"—Life. 


Miss Cuestnut: ‘‘Is it true that your 
marriage with Mr. Callowhill has been in- 
definitely postponed ?” Miss Walnut : ‘‘ Oh 
no, not indefinitely. Poor, dear Fido, you 
know, was attacked with la grippe and 
died, and of course I couldn’t think of mar- 
rying fora year.” 


Mater: ‘Girls, we mustn’t worry your 
father about going away this summer. His 
finances are extremely low, I know. I 
looked in his check book yesterday and saw 
heJhad only one check left.” 


Mrs. Brass : ‘‘See here! Why are you un- 
loading all those shingles in front of my 
door? We haven’t ordered any.” 


Driver : “No, mum. They comes wid de 


compliments of the neighbors. You see, 
folks think from the way your boy acts that 
you can’t afford to buy any.” 


Cees. ——s 
( 3 Pibrary. ) AM 


> 


























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





~ 


Tur New Gymnastics for Men, Women and 
Children. By Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D., 
Author of ‘‘Our Girls,” ‘‘ Chastity,” etc., 
12 mo, pp. 286. New York, Fowler- 
Wells Company, Publishers. 

The book reviewers need not to say a word 
to introduce such an author as Dr. Lewis 
at this time. He had won a high reputation 
asa reformer and teacher long before the 


book that lies on our table was written, and 
the book, like all the others from his 
facile pen, was the product of his own ob- 
servation and excellent judgment. As a 
teacher, he early saw the need of systematic 
physical exercise to the proper development 
of the thousands of young people whose 
parents being well-to-do feel no obligation 
to work in the ordinary lines of manual in- 
dustry. Asa physician, he appreciated the 
want of physical training among the well- 
to-do, whether young or old, for the proper 
development and maintenance of physiologi- 
cal function. He sought in the system 
that he devised to furnish a series of move- 
ments that would be simple and natural yet 
thorough in their operation of the muscles 
of the body, and ‘‘ calculated not only to 
impart strength of muscle, but to give flexi- 
bleness, agility and grace.” In this manual 
no fixed apparatus is suggested; light 
wooden dumbbells, or wooden rings, or a 
wand, being all that is required—while most 
of the exercises are performed with the 
hands free. This fact adapts the book to 
the use of schools. The movements are 
carefully illustrated by diagrams so that the 
trainer can easily follow them in the order 
given. For young people and fami- 
lies a large number of the exercises are 
made appropriate as a means of entertain- 
ment, as wellas of physical development, 
wherej a number can join in a round of 
movements the effect will be enhanced. 
Dr. Lewis understood the value of the social 
element, and was one of the first to put it 
into a book on gymnastics, and no later 
teacher has made any improvement on his 
method. The exercises in a school may be 
done to the rhythm of a musical accompani- 
ment, which, of course, always adds to the 
zest with which children enter into anything 
they enjoy. 

OINTMENTs AND Oxgatss, Especially in Dis- 
eases of the Skin. By John V. Shoe- 
maker, A. M., M. D., second edition, 
revised and enlarged. No. 6 in the Physi- 
cians’ and Students’ Ready Reference 
series, 12 mo, 298 pp. $1.50, net. F. A. 
Davis, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

This work offers as complete a survey as 
we have met with anywhere of the manner 
in which, and the purposes for which, fatty 
substances are applied to the human body. 
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It gives the officinal ointments used in the 
medical practice of the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, and other countries. The reader 
thus has, ina compact form,aconst ‘8 
of the whole subject of inunction as it exists 
to-day in the civilized world. Theimproved 
methods of preparation among experienced 
chemists and pharmacists in this country 
and abroad are described in detail, and the 
physiological and therapeutical action of 
the oleates receive due attention. An ex- 
haustive index makes the contents of the 
work easily accessible. 

Evetyn Gray, or the Victims of Our West- 
ern Turks. A tragedy in five acts. By 
H. I. Stern. 236pp. John B. Alden, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

A tale of the time of the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, representing the worst phase of 
Mormon life. It pictures the Mormon 
leaders as corrupt, hypocritical and 
wicked, the religion as rotten and its 
followers as degraded. The blind infatua- 
tion of Mrs. Gray, who, with her husband, 
has become a convert to this religion, leads 
her to leave home, wealth and social posi- 
tion in England to join a party of fellow 
proselytes for Utah. Fair Evelyn goes with 
her mother in the hope of disenchanting 
her, and is accompanied by her lover and 
his friend. The journey across the United 
States is made overland in wagons and Mr. 
Gray dies on the way from exposure and 
privation. The story culminates in the fa- 
mous Mountain Meadow massacre, in which 
Evelyn, her friends and some dissatisfied 
Mormons and emigrants for California 
meet a terrible fate. 

The writer represents Mormonism and its 
leaders at their worst, and it would be well 
for the reader to bear this in mind as he pur- 
sues the recital. Mormonism, we are sure, 
has other sides that attract as much as this 
side, as depicted by the author, repels. 

Her Map Love. A Psychological Novel of 
To-day. By Gerald Carlton. 282 pp. 
J. 8. Ogilvie, Publisher, New York. 

This is a love story of a rather peculiar 
plot, skillfully developed and embracing 
several situations of exciting interest. The 
moral elements are worthy some commen- 
dation, the lesson of wrong doing clearly in- 
dicated and not made a matter of immaterial 


connection. There is iittle to admire in 
the subject of “her mad love”; on the 
contrary, one must sympathize with the 
poor suffering women who made him the 
object of their affections. Why they should 
have done so is a psychological puzzle that 
the author does not elucidate, but seems to 
leave to the intelligence of the reader in this 
age when hysterical phenomenaand hypnotic 
fascination are so much discussed. The 
book betrays the hand of an experienced 
writer, and is much above the quality of 
the novels commonly found on the news- 
man’s counter. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


RESEMBLANCE TO Parents and How to Judge 
It, is the latest issue in the Human Nature 
Library. By Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

It isa discussion in his always interesting 
vein of a live topic in sociology, and the 
numerous and original illustrations make 
the text clear and practically applicable. 
Price, 10 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York 
REMARKS ON INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE, 

with special reference to the most natural 

and satisfactory methods of serving food 
to their inmates. Reprinted from the 

Alienist and Neurologist. St. Louis. By 

H. A. Buttolph, M. D., LLD. 

Coming as this paper does from one of 
the most eminent of physicians to the in- 
sane, it speaks with authority on the sub- 
ject of feeding those unfortunates that 
society places under bonds. Dr. Buttolph 
does not believe in mixing patients of all 
kinds in a general dining-room, but would 
have the several classes by themselves. An 
opinion we should incline to accept as at 
once logical and humane. 

Butietin XX. of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, treats 
of Cream Raising by Dilution and Varia- 
tions in Fat of Milk served to Customers 
in Dipping from Cans. 

Worthy of notice by the milk trade and 
the consumer of milk and butter. 

Fourta Annvat Report of the Training 
School for Nurses connected with the 
Post Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital. 

A pleasant document this—giving a re- 
port of the interesting commencement of the 
late graduating class, and details concerning 


the useful services these intelligent women 
perform. 














